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*' Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make oar lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the Sands of Time ; 

*' Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 
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" They in their glorious course the guides of Youth, 
Whose language breathed the eloquence of Trath ; 
Whose life, beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 
The Great in conduct and the Pure in thought ; 
These still exist, by thee to Fame consigned. 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind." 

KoGERS, " Pleasures of Memory/* 

My dear Young Feiends, 

I have a great many nephews and nieces ; they* 
are of various ages, and of different dispositions ; but 
they all agree in one thing, a fancy, for having 
stories told them. 

Of course the elder boys and girls (though I must 
say they hold to their early love for fairy tales and 
pretty impossibilities) cannot always be content with 
such simple stories as suit the little ones; but re- 
quire more stirring adventures^ and a more compli- 
cated plot; and, of course, Aunt Lucy's powers 
of invention are not always up to the mark, and her 
memory for long stories is not so good as it was. 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

I find that a constant inquiry, when I relate a story, 
is, "Is it true?" and, of course, when I am expected 
to invent for the occasion, my answer must always be, 
"Well, I cannot say it is;'* and my hearers seem 
rather disappointed that the heroes and heroines are 
not, and never were, living realities. 

At last, when imagination failed, and my memory 
for fiction grew less ready, I bethought myself that 
these enthusiastic young listeners, who wanted some- 
thing that should be at the same time true and in- 
teresting, might not think Aunt Lucy was growing 
too dull and grave, nor that she wished to turn 
amusement into a task, if she tried to find what they 
desired in the records of real life. 

After all, it has been truly said that. Life is 
stranger than any fiction. Eeal occurrences are 
often, in this respect, like natural landscapes. A 
glowing sunset behind a purple hill, or a gorgeous 
rainbow in a cloudy sky, though they will give us 
pleasure and strike us with admiration, will not cause 
any emotions of surprise ; but yet, if we see these 
passing appearances represented in a picture, we say. 
It is too bright to be natural. The daily life of many, 
perhaps of all, brings incidents and events which 
awaken in our hearts any and every emotion but 
that of wonder; and yet, if we were to throw them 
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together into a story, people might deem them im- 
probable, or too romantic to be true. So it is not 
for want of incident and interest, nor even of ad- 
venture and romance in real life, that people devour 
fiction rather than truth. 

Surely, nothing can be more interesting than the 
record of the joys and sorrows, the struggles and the 
victories, of those who have journeyed through the 
world through which we, in our turn, are travelling. 
Nothing can be more instructive than the history of 
those who have lived and learned, rejoiced and 
suffered, loved and lost, been tried and purified, and 
have passed away, one by one, into that better country 
towards which their faces had, in faith, been set. 
Passing away, as we must, some day, pass ; but leav- 
ing behind them the memory of their good deeds, 
which might yet bear fruit and flourish when they 
themselves were gone. 

The longer we live, the greater value, if we judge 
rightly, shall we set by Truth in any form ; and the 
deeper interest will such records of the lives of true 
and pious men have for us. But, indeed, they may 
be made interesting to those who are but just starting 
on the journey, and who may learn, in tracing these 
** Footprints on the Sands of Time,^^ to follow where 
they lead, towards that Great Example in Whom alone 
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is to be found the perfect pattern of all graces and 
all virtues, in Whom alone these pilgrims on the 
earth have found safe guidance into Life and Truth, 
even One Who is Himself the Way^ the Truths and 
the Life. 

These, then, are some of the " Lives of Great Men,'^ 
which I would relate to my young audience. And as 
I imagine that my nephews and nieces, dear as they 
are to me, and partial as they may be in their fancy 
for my stories, are much like other boys and girls, 
I venture, my dear young friends, to ask you, as it 
were, to join our circle, wl jle you read these Biogra- 
phies to yourselves or to those around you. 

If I could hope they would afford pleasure to 
you as well as to my loving and partial little audi- 
ence, I should be very glad ; and I would only ask, 
in return, that when you shut the book, you, too, 
might give a kind thought to 

"AUNT LUCY." 



"THE TRUTH-TELLER." 



" This I can now most truly say, that I have desired to live worthily 
while I lived, and after my death to leave to the men that should be after 
me a remembrance in good works.*' 

Alfred thr Great, in his Paraphrase on BoetiuSt 
" Be Consolatione Philosophite." 

"Truth-teller was our England's Alfred named." 



** Who never sold the Truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter'd with Eternal Goo for power. 

• • • • 

——Whose life was work, whose langruage rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life. 

• • • • 

He is gone who seemed so great — 
Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here,— and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 
And that he wears a truer Crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him." 

Tennyson, 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
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IF you could be taken back suddenly over tbe space 
of a thousand years, and see our little island as it 
then appeared; I do not think you would know it 
again. Many parts, now laid out in fields or covered 
with buildings, were then wild and uncultivated ; long 
tracts of land, where no road had ever been made* 
and no dwelling ever built. Tou might wander over 
miles of heath ; and then, ascending a fair, wooded 
hill, you might look down, through some opening in 
the wood, upon the beautiful land below ; and where 
now, perhaps, you would see well-built villages and 
towns, and a country where the old woods had long 
ago been cleared away, mapped out in fields, cut up 
by railways or thickly covered with villas, you would 
then have looked on a rich plain of wood, and com, 
and pasture land, and orchards, with here and there 
a little hamlet of wooden houses and mud cottages, 
or a quiet monastery by the side of some stream. 
Perhaps in the far distance you would have seen a 
town, to which some larger buildings more closely 
ranged together, and a church of stone, (for many 
even of the churches were only built of wood,) gave a 
look of greater dignity. 

The houses of that time, indeed, were generally 
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small and inconvenient, as well as smoky and dirty ; 
though, of course, those of the kings and nobles were 
better than many others. 

Let us take a peep into a royal palace of the ninth 
century. The walls which divided the rooms were 
hung with woollen or silken curtains ; on some of 
these, birds and other figures were embroidered in 
gold or in gay colours. On a " golden curtain" be- 
longing to "Witlaf, who was King of Mercia in the 
year 833, was embroidered a representation of the 
Destruction of Troy. But these hangings could be 
used only in the great houses, as they were very 
costly. Some of the benches and footstools were 
covered with embroidered cloth ; Kome were carved 
like animals. The tables, too, in the houses of the 
Saxon kings and nobles, were sometimes much or- 
namented ; some of them even were adorned with 
precious stones, and covered with plates of silver and 
gold. Indeed, there seems to have been a strange 
mixture of grandeur and clumsiness, of luxury and 
discomfort. Iheir candlesticks were made of bone 
and silver, or of silver-gilt. Occasionally, mirrors 
nmde of polished silver were to be seen in their 
rooms. The beds, in the better sort of houses, were 
hung with curtains, or with the skins of goats and 
bears. 

The driuking-cups and dishes were very costly; 
they were often made of silver, of silver-gilt, or of 
carved wood, ornamented with gold. The same King 
Witlaf who had the " golden curtain" had a gilt cup 
or bowl, upon which was engraven a fight between 
some vine-dressers and dragons. The four corners 
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of the bowl projected in the form of a cross, and in- 
side of it a cross was engraven, so that Witlaf called 
it, in his will, his ** cross bowl *." The less wealthy used 
cups and dishes of wood and horn ; and the horns of 
buffaloes and other animals were made into drinking 
vessels. In York Cathedral may still be seen a large 
and curiously carved horn of Anglo-Saxon date. Glass 
was very little used, for the art of making it was 
almost unknown in England. 

The nobles who inhabited these houses were quite 
as fond of gay clothing as the ladies. They wore 
gold chains, bracelets, and rings. Some of their gar- 
ments were made of silk, and were fancifully em- 
broidered with gold. We read of the cloak of one 
king being embroidered with golden eagles ; and an- 
other had a coat interwoven with golden flowers, and 
his cloak cdvered with gold and precious stones. They 
also wore tunics, or full, short coats, something like a 
blouse, made of woollen or linen stuff's. Their state 
robes were long and loose, and had embroidered 
borders. Their shoes were fastened with leather 
thongs. They wore their hair parted down the mid- 
dle, and falling in curls on their shoulders, and their 
beards were divided into two points. The ladies also 
wore their hair in curls, and used curling-irons to 
make it wave; their heads were often encircled w4th 
a band of gold. They generally wore long, loose 
robes, reaching to the ground, with large, hanging 
sleeves. On their heads they wore a kind of hood or 
veil, the ends of which were brought forward and 
wrapped across their necks. The common people 

• ITie History of Ingulf. 
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wore tight coats, or tunics, reaching to the knee, with 
a belt round the waist, and a short cloak fastened on 
one shoulder. 

The Anglo-Saxon children were brought up in 
habits of strict obedience, and were accustomed to 
wait upon their father's guests. Thej received very 
little instruction, which, before the time of Alfred 
the Great, was not duly valued by the Anglo-Saxons; 
and the clergy were almost the only people who could 
read and write. Those boys who were fortunate 
enough to receive any education, by being sent to 
some bishop or into a monastery to be instructed, 
were generally the sons of kings and nobles. But, 
for the most part, these boys became themselves 
priests in after life ; though some few became states* 
men and warriors. 

The lads were early trained to all manly exercises, 
and were very fond of riding, of hawking, and of hunt- 
ing stags and boars ; and the knights ^, as boys were 
called who were passing from childhood to manhood, 
used to try and excel one another in feats of strength, 
in wrestling, and in riding races. The girls stayed 
quietly at home, and spent their time in embroidering 
and spinning: for this reason Alfred the Great, in 
his will, talks of the "spindle side" of his family, 
meaning the women, just as we still call unmarried 
women spinsters, although, indeed, they no longer 
spin. 

Our Saxon ancestors were very fond of poetry, 
which they used to sing, at their feasts, to the music 
of the harp. The nobles kept people called gleemen, 

»» Saxon, 'Cnihta.' 
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who sang to them ; and many of these men used to 
play jugglers' tricks, throwing up balls and knives, 
with other feats of skill. The Saxons were very hos- 
pitable to travellers ; but there were so many robbers 
about, particularly when the Danes invaded England, 
that no one went any distance without carrjdng arms. 
What would English people think of such travelling 
now ? And yet it was a very long time indeed before 
it was safe to travel unarmed through any part of the 
island. 



And now, having given you some idea of what 
England and its inhabitants were like between the 
years 800 and 900 will you step back with me over 
these ten centuries, and fancy yourself in King Ethel- 
wulph's palace, at Wantage, in Berkshire ® ? 

It is the year 849, and the King is rejoicing at 
the birth of his fourth son. His wife, Osberga, the 
daughter of Oslac, his cup-bearer, had already three 
sons, the eldest of whom must have been at this time 
growing into manhood; for only three years after 
this we find him marching with his father against 
the Danes. 

This fourth son was christened by the name of 
Alfred. His mother was a wise and good lady ; but 
the poor little fellow was soon parted from her, for 
she died while he was yet an infant ; leaving him to 
the care of Swithin, a bishop, who had in former years 
been tutor to his father. Ethel wulph loved his little 
son very dearly, perhaps even better than his other 

e Then called Berroc-scire, from the number of Box-trees (Saxon|. 
* Berroo') which grew there. 
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sons, because Alfred was tlie last child of his good 
wife Osberga, and because he was so early left with- 
out a mother's care. 

When Alfred had only reached the tender age of 
five, his father began to dream of the time when he 
should succeed to his kingdom ; and he sent him to 
Bome, with a great train of noble attendants, with a 
request that the Bishop of Eome would anoint him 
king. One can hardly understand the reason for 
this unusual request on the part of Ethelwulph. If 
he desired, by taking this step, to displace his three 
eldest sons, and to set Alfred over them, an undue 
though not unnatural partiality for his youngest and 
most attractive child may account for, but cannot 
justify, his doing so. One would almost think, how- 
ever, that he had a kind of presentiment, strange as 
it then appeared, that his favourite son would, while 
still a youth, succeed as the rightful heir to the 
throne. 

It is not often that such very little boys, even if 
they are princes, take such long journeys, and that, 
too, without being accompanied by either father or 
mother; but Alfred seems to have received great 
kindness on his way, and to have returned in safety 
to his father's court. 

"When the pretty little Saxon prince became, after 
many years of change and strange adventure, the 
great king of England, he did not forget those who 
had shewn kindness to him when he was amongst 
strangers, and when, in spite of all the fine things he 
saw, his little heart must sometimes have felt rather 
sad and strange, amongst all those great men, withr 
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out even his brother Ethelred to play with, or his 
kind father to fondle and amuse him. 

In two years from this time Ethelwulph himself 
went to Rome, and took with him Alfred, who was 
now entering his seventh year. Ethelwulph remained 
in Eome a year; here he rebuilt a Saxon school 
which had been burned down ; and on his way home, 
through France, he married Judith, the daughter of 
King Charles the Bald. 

When Ethelwulph returned home, he found that 
the people of Wessex had risen in rebellion against 
him, and that their force was headed by his own 
son, Ethelbald. Ethelwulph, who had originally been 
brought up in a monastery, was a good man, of a 
peaceable and gentle disposition. He was, therefore, 
very unwilling to enter into a civil war ; and, yield- 
ing to the desires of his eldest son, he gave up to him 
the greater part of his kingdom. This undutiful and 
ungrateful conduct on the part of his son and of his 
subjects may have been the cause of hastening the 
death of the poor old King. He died two years after 
this division of his kingdom ; and Ethelbald became 
king of all Mercia. 

Before this time Alfred was again a traveller. He 
was sent by his father into Ireland, on a visit to 
Modwenna, a lady of great piety ; for Alfred, even as 
a little boy, had very bad health ; and it was believed, 
according to the superstition of those times, that 
Modwenna had the power to cure illnesses. 

But although Alfred had, at so early an age, seen 
so much of the world, and had, no doubt, learned also 
much from what he had seen and heard, he had 
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never received any regular education ; and at the age 
of twelve years he did not even know his letters. He 
was, even as a child, very fond of poetry. This Saxon 
poetry consisted of rude verses, often badly put to- 
gether ; and to us they would sound very strange and 
harsh : but to Saxon ears they were not so, and Saxon 
hearts were often aroused by the exciting songs of 
their minstrels, sung to the wild music of the harp. 
Wherever they were sung, or recited, the young 
prince was to be found ; and, in time, he himself be- 
came a poet. Yet, all this was of little use to him 
while he was still unable to read. But on what little 
points do the destinies of men and even nations turn ! 
Tou shall hear (though, perhaps, you are already fa- 
miliar with the tale) how Alfred, who was to be, in 
time, king of all England, and who was to improve his 
country so greatly, first learned to do what to you 
seemed, at a much earlier age, so easy a matter, — ^how 
he first learned to read. 

"When Alfred was twelve years old, it happened 
one day that the four brothers were gathered to- 
gether, probably resting after the fatigues of hunting. 
We may fancy them assembled, with their stepmother 
Judith and some of her household, in a hall hung with 
woollen draperies, interwoven with gold and gay co- 
lours. Judith is seated on a raised chair, her feet 
resting on an embroidered footstool, while her hands 
support a volume, closely written and gaily illumin- 
ated ; for the art of printing, as you will recollect, not 
being known until some hundred years after the time 
of which we speak, all the books were written by 
the hand. In some of these manuscripts the bor- 
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ders and the initial letters were painted with bright 
colours. 

The book which Judith holds is a volume of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. Look at that handsome, fair-haired lad ; 
how earnestly he is listening! That is the Prince 
Alfred. Neither he nor his grown-up brothers could 
themselves read the verses to which they are now 
listening. "Whoever," says the Queen, " si i all first 
learn to read this book and to recite it, shall have it 
for his own !" King Ethelbald and his brothers Ethel- 
bert and Ethelred were silent. Ethelbald, no doubt, 
thought that he had quite enough to do to attend to 
the affairs of his kingdom ; and his brothers, perhaps, 
preferred the rough amusements of the day to the 
labour of learning to read. 

But the young Alfred pressed eagerly forward, and 
asked of his stepmother, " Do you really, then, mean 
to give it to the first who shall learn to read and to 
repeat it?" "Yes truly; I will give it to that one,'* 
said Judith, gazing with a pleasant smile upon the 
eager boy. So Alfred took the book; and, finding 
out some one who could teach him, he set to work 
diligently ; until he had not only learned to read the 
book, but also repeat it by heart. "When his task 
was done, he read the poem to his stepmother, and 
then claimed the book as the reward of his labours **. 

He had now unlocked a fountain from which he 
eagerly drank in, in after times, continual streams of 
knowledge. But as yet he had only tasted of it, 
though he thirsted to have more. He had learned to 
read ; but as he knew no language but his own, and 
. * Chromcle of Florence ofWoroester. 
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as but few books were then written in it, be had soon 
read all that came in his way ; and he longed to study 
the more learned and useful works, which were still 
written only in Latin. But no one who could teach him 
that language could be found in his brother's king- 
dom ; and it was not uutil many years afterwards that 
his wishes were fulfilled. 

Meanwhile, Alfred joined in all the robust exercises 
of the time. He was a great rider, and was very fond 
of hunting ; an art in which " he attained the utmost 
skill and success®." But neither his love of such 
amusements, nor his desire for study, interfered with 
his religious duties. He gave away alms to the poor ; 
he was frequently in churches and sacred places, where 
he spent long hours in prayer. He learned several 
Psalms and a great many prayers, and wrote them in 
a little book, which he carried with him in his bosom, 
and which he found in after life a constant help and 
comfort to him amid his numerous duties. You can 
easily imagine that the young prince was a great 
favourite, not only with his stepmother and aU his 
relatives, but with all around him. His outward ap- 
pearance, too, was in his favour; for he had a more 
beautiful and pleasing countenance than his brothers, 
and he was " more graceful in look, in manners, and 
address *!.** 

While Alfred was thus growing up from childhood 
to youth, his brothers were employed in the affairs of 
the State ; but before he was thirteen years old his 
brother Ethelbald died, and was succeeded by Ethelbert, 
who reigned six years. The third brother, Ethelred, 

« ABser. ' Ibid. 
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whom Alfred loved " more than all the others 8," then 
became king. He invited Alfred, who was now nine- 
teen years old, to reign with him ; to assist in govern- 
ing his kingdom, and in withstanding the Danish in- 
vaders. It was about the same time that Alfred 
married Ealswitha, the daughter of a Mercian noble- 
man. 

In 870, the Danes, who had already spread deso- 
lation over a great part of the island, destroying the 
abbeys of Croyland and Ely, and savagely murdering 
Edmund the Good, king of East Anglia, marched into 
the kingdom of Wessex. Ethelred and Alfred, with a 
large army, advanced against them into Berkshire. 
After a terrible battle the English defeated the Danes. 
By some people it is supposed that the "White Horse, 
(of which you may perhaps have heard,) cut in the hills 
in Berkshire, was made to commemorate this victory. 
Soon after this another battle was fought, in which 
Ethelred received a wound, from the effects of which 
he died not long afterwards : and thus, at the age of 
twenty-three, Alfred, having lost not only his father 
and mother, but all his brothers, became king of 
"Wessex. 

The first seven years of Alfred's reign were spent 
in continual struggles with the Danes. He no longer 
resisted them as bravely as he had done during the 
reign of Ethelred ; but he became, says the Chroni- 
cle, ** tardy and careless," so that he was the more 
easily subdued. Indeed, these seven years were the 
dark spot in the bright picture which the life of our 
great Alfred presents to us. Left early without 

r The Book of Hyde. 
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father or mother, made king while yet a youth, with 
no elder brothers living, with a soul full of vehemence 
and a mind which could have little sympathy with the 
ignorant nobles around him, Alfred appears for a 
time to have forgotten his early piety, and to have 
been spoiled by the dignity and the independence so 
unexpectedly given to him. He no longer endea- 
voured to control his passions; he gave way to all 
his bad inclinations ; he became haughty in his man- 
ners, and unjustly severe in his dealings with his sub- 
jects. He turned a deaf ear to the advice and the 
warnings of his good old uncle, Neot. His subjects 
were learning to dislike and despise one whom, as a 
boy, they had loved and respected. 

But God did not leave him to himself: He re- 
membered the prayers of Alfred's youth, and those of 
his parents and his holy friends. So it pleased God, 
in His goodness, to punish the proud and self-willed 
young man ; to humble him, and to send him sorrow 
and hardships; ''to teach him that there is but one 
Lord of all, to whom every knee should bow, and in 
whose hands are the hearts of kings." 

Thus, at the age of twenty-nine, we find Alfred 
flying from his kingdom. "When the Danish army 
approached, he was seized with a sudden fear, and 
took flight, leaving his soldiers and all bis people. 
He wandered about for a long time, hiding under 
hedges and in woods, and roaming through the wild 
parts of the country ; until (as the old Saxon Chroni- 
cle tells us) " he came, through the Divine guidance, 
safe to the Isle of Ethelney V in Somersetshire. 

h Etheluey means 'the Isle of the Nobles.' 
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This island was surrounded by marshes, and was 
covered with alder- trees, and was principally inhabited 
by stags, goats, and other animals. Alfred, however, 
having reached this desolate island, found a hut, and 
asked shelter of the herdsman who lived in it. He 
told the man that be was one of the King's thanes, or 
nobles ; that he had been conquered by the Danes, and 
had fled thither for safety. Denulf (for so the herds- 
man was called) pitied him ; and, receiving him kindly, 
gave him food and shelter. But Denulfs wife was 
less gentle-hearted. It happened, one Sunday, that 
Alfred sat by the fireside, trimming his bow and 
arrows; thinking, no doubt, of his altered fortunes, 
of his wife and children, and of his deserted subjects ; 
thinking too, perhaps, of the time when a Sunday 
would have found him more suitably and profitably 
engaged, praying in God's house, or listening to tlie 
instructions of his venerable kinsman, the pious Keot. 
While his hands were thus busy with his bow and 
arrows, and his thoughts were far away, in came the 
bustling mistress of the hut. Seeing the loaves, which 
she had placed by the fire, burning, she flew into a 
passion, and said to the King, ** "Why, man, do you sit 
thinking there, and are too proud to turn the bread ? 
"Whatever be your family, with such manners and 
sloth, what trust can be put in you hereafter? Though 
you were a nobleman, you would be very glad to eat 
the bread which you neglect to turn !" It was hard 
for the haughty King to bear such words from a poor 
peasant's wife ; but he was learning a lesson of hu- 
mility ; so he listened patiently, and then laying aside 
his employment, attended only to the baking of the 
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loaves. You may be sure that the woman had little 
idea that she was speaking to the King; and, no 
doubt, when she afterwards discovered her mistake, 
she was very much ashamed of her bitter, angry words. 
It must have been a good lesson to her to be kind and 
courteous to all, particularly to the unfortunate and 
the wanderer. When Alfred was restored to his 
throne, he remembered the hospitality of Denulf 
rather than the unkindness of his wife; for, besides 
rewarding him handsomely, he gave him so good an 
education that he afterwards became a priest. 

After Alfred had been for some time an inmate of 
the herdsman's hut, he was one day recognised by 
some of his nobles and their attendants, who had fled 
from the Danes and found their way over the marshes 
to Ethelney. They determined to remain with their 
King, and to fortify themselves in the island, which 
could only be approached by a bridge on one side ; 
and on this bridge they built two watch towers. 
Here they remained quietly for a time, living as thej 
could on what they got by hunting and fishing. But 
after a while, Alfred having formed his company into 
a little band, led them out against the Danes. They 
surprised the enemy in several skirmishes ; and then, 
retreating quickly, they hid themselves in their un- 
known island, where, before long, Alfred was joined 
by his wife and family. 

One day, when his companions were out hunting 
and fishing, and while Alfred sat at home reading (as 
was his constant habit) some religious book, or some 
chronicle of the doings of great men, a poor man 
came to the door of his hut, and asked him, '' for the 
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mercy of God, to give him some food." Calling some 
of his family who happened to be near, he bade them 
fetch bread and give it to the poor wanderer. But 
on finding only one loaf left in their stores, they told 
him that there was not even enough for himself and 
for his attendants. "Give half of it to this poor 
Christian," said the King, " for blessed be God in His 
gifts ! He is able, if He please, to increase this half 
loaf into a large supply, who could, when He willed 
it, satisfy five thousand men with five loaves and two 
fishes !** Alfred did not go unrewarded for his trust 
ip God's providence ; for when his companions came 
in, they brought with them such an unusually large 
supply of fish, that there was more than enough 
for alL 

Six months passed away ; and the fugitive King, in 
the Isle of Ethelney, began to consider how, with his 
trusty followers, he should surprise the Danish army. 
Having some skill in music, and being well acquainted 
with all the Saxon songs, he resolved to disguise him- 
self as a minstrel, or gleeman : and taking with him 
a harp, he gained admission to the tents of the Danes. 
After having gone through the camp and overheard all 
their secrets, Alfred returned, in his disguise, safely 
to Ethelney. He then sent out messengers to tell his 
friends in the neighbouring counties that he was alive- 
and desired them quietly to collect their followers, 
and to meet him in Selwood Forest. 

It was late in the spring: Selwood Forest was 
green with the foliage of the willows from which it 
took its name ; the turf was covered with wild- flowers ; 
and everything looked bright and hopeful, when Al- 
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fred, with his attendants, rode through the eastern 
part of the wood to Egbert's Stone. Here they were 
met by the inhabitants of Somersetshire and Wilt- 
shire, and by all the Hamp$>hire men who had not 
set sail beyond the sea for fear of the Pagans. When 
" they saw their King really alive after such severe dis- 
tresses, they received him, as they ought to have done, 
with rapturous joy * ;" while the wild notes of their 
horns and trumpets, and the clashing of their arms, 
aroused the echoes of the wood. 

They encamped in Selwood Forest for a night, and 
the following day marched through Wiltshire. At 
Edington, Alfred drew up his forces against those of 
Godrun, the Pagan king, who, ** careless of the lives 
of his men, wished only for the day of battle^ ;" but 
Alfred, '^ like a good king, still feared for his flock," 
and waited patiently on the hill where he had en- 
camped, until he found a favourable opportunity for 
attacking the enemy. When he thought that time 
had come, he drew up his men into a dose body, 
and rushed down upon Godrun's army, which, after 
a fierce struggle, turned and fled. Alfred pursued the 
Panes as far as their stronghold, and encamped be- 
fore it. After fourteen days the Pagans begged for 
peace, and swore to Alfred that they would leave hia 
kingdom as soon as possible. Their king became 
a Christian, and was baptized under the Saxon name 
of Athelstane, Alfred standing as his godfather. 

Alfred, being now restored to his kingdom, began 
to strengthen it against his enemies, by rebuilding 
the cities and castles which they had destroyed. 
> Asser. k Chronioles of John of Wallingford. 
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It was in the same year (879), that a large fleet 
of ^Northmen (or Danes), under a great chief named 
Hastings, sailed up the river Thames, and spent the 
winter at Eulham. The old moat, which still sur« 
rounds the palace of the Bishops of London, is sup- 
posed to have been made by these invaders. They 
tried to persuade Godrun to attack King Alfred 
again ; but finding they did not succeed, they went 
away to Elanders, and left Alfred time to prepare a 
defence against them, in case they should return to 
England. For the Saxon king very wisely thought it 
would be better to keep them off his coasts, than to 
have to fight them when they had landed. He there- 
fore caused several ships to be built; and thus be* 
came the founder of that splendid navy of which 
Englishmen now are so justly proud. 

But though Alfred busied himself with warlike 
schemes for the defence of his country, and though, 
when called upon to fight, he shewed himself both a 
brave and a skilful general, yet he loved not only his 
own country, but all his fellow-creatures too well 
not to prefer the blessings of peace to the glories of 
war. And therefore, having strengthened his king* 
dom against the attacks of the enemy, he devoted all 
the powers of his mind, as well as a great part of his 
treasures, to the improvement of all the peaceful arts 
and sciences. *'He taught," says Asser, Alfred's 
friend and biographer, '' all his goldsmiths and arti- 
sans, his falconers, hawkers, and dog-keepers, ac- 
cording to a new plan of his own. He built houses 
more majestic and costly than was customary in the 
times of his ancestors." He founded several schools, 
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trhere the King's sons and the young nobles, with 
many others, learned to write, and to read Latin and 
Saxon books* He himself taught the sons of the 
bishops and nobles, and of all his attendants at court* 
He commanded that if any one of his nobles was too 
old to learn readily, his son or some other young 
relation, or one of his servants, should read to him. 
** Then the nobles," says Asser, *' lamented with the 
deepest sighs that in their youth they had never at« 
tended to such studies ;" they told their children and 
young friends that they should be thankful that they 
were better taught, '' deeming themselves unfortunate 
because when young they had received no instruc- 
tion, and now in their old age, when they earnestly 
desired it, they were unable to learn anything." 

Alfred remembered with sorrow how, in the first 
years of his reign, he had behaved harshly and impa- 
tiently to those who came to him for justice and for 
help. He became now the chief protector of all the 
poor in his kingdom, and judged their cases himself* 
If he found that any of the judges had been unjust^ 
he called them to him, and gently asked them why 
they had decided so wrongly ; whether through ignor« 
ance or from malice, or from love of gain P If the 
judges said they were not well informed in the matter, 
and were ignorant of the law, then he told them 
sternly that " he wondered greatly at their insolence" 
in usurping an office which should be undertaken only 
by wise men, and that if they did not instantly take 
pains to instruct themselves, he should command them 
to give up the office of a judge. His nobles and ma- 
gistrates were frightened when they heard these words, 
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and rather than give up their places, they set to work 
to study. 

The King set an example to his people by his own 
diligence in learning. Although worn by constant 
pain and illness, and continually called away by the 
attacks of the Danes, he not only found time to form 
and to carry out wise designs for the improvement of 
his people, but by careful management he gained tim^ 
to improve his own mind, and to learn those things 
which he had been unable to learn in his youth. He 
read Saxon books, learned by heart many poems, and 
" never ceased the most diligent cultivation of every 
study 1.'* 

But as yet he was unable to read and understand 
the Latin language. He invited learned men to his 
court, in the hope that he should find some one able 
and ready to teach him. One of these learned men 
was Q-rimbald, " the gentle provost of the monastery 
of St. Bertin *",*' who had shewn such affectionate 
kindness to Alfred when he was, as a little boy, pass- 
ing through Prance on his way to Eome. That little 
boy who had sat at the feet of this good man, listen- 
ing to the words he spoke of God and heavenly things, 
had determined, in the fulness of a grateful, childish 
heart, that if he should "return safe and sound from 
Eome, and if he should ever be able to do it, he would, 
some time or other, exalt that holy man, and retain 
him in his kingdom." The remembrance of all this, 
which, perhaps, in the first sad outbreak of Alfred's 
early manhood, had passed from his mind, now came 
back to him. And, seeing the state in which his 

» Asser, » The Book of Hyde, 
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Christian subjects had been left, after the inyasion of 
the Danes, who had banished or murdered the minis- 
ters of God, he sent over to the Archbishop of Bheims, 
begging him to allow Grimbald to come and teach 
the poor deserted people of England. '' And after- 
wards, King Alfred is said to have held him so dear, 
BO familiar, and so intimate, that he permitted him to 
do as he liked, without contradiction "." 

By the advice of Grimbald and of Neot, now a very 
aged man, and with their assistance, Alfred founded 
the University of Oxford. But the person who was 
of the greatest use to him in instructing him in the 
Latin language was Asser, a Briton, or native of 
Wales. It is from Asser's account that we learn 
a great deal of what I have been telling you. The 
King sent to Wales, requesting Asser to come to 
his palace at Dene, in Sussex; and there receiving 
him with great kindness, Alfred asked him, ''with 
earnestness, to devote himself to his service, and to 
become his friend, leaving all that he possessed on 
the west bank of the Severn;" and promising to 
give him more than its value. Asser did not at first 
consent to do this, even for so good and great a king: 
for he did not like to leave, for any earthly honour, 
his early home, and the place where he had been or- 
dained a priest, and had duties to perform. But 
Alfred begged him so earnestly to consent, that, after 
consulting his friends, Asser agreed to spend six 
months of every year at the Saxon court. The first 
time he remained with the King eight months, ''read- 
ing to him whatever books he had at hand ;" and Al- 

■ The Book of Hyde. 
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fred became bo fond of him that he would not let him 
go back. At last Asser told the King that, much as 
he might wish him to stay, he should remember that 
it was his duty to return home : and as he was think- 
ing, one Christmas Eve, how he might best depart, and 
make his winter journey homeward, Alfred called him 
into his room at twilight, and gave him some beautiful 
presents ; telling him, at the same time, that he gave 
him two monasteries, with all they contained, and 
saying " that he did not give him these trifles now, 
because he was unwilling to give him more valuable 
things in future." He then gave him permission to go 
at onoe, and see his new possessions ; and bade him, 
after this, return to his own home. After a time, 
however, Asser returned again to Alfred's court. 

It was some time before the King began to study 
the Latin language. Asser gives us an account of 
his first doing so. " On a certain day," he writes, 
" we were both sitting in one of the King's chambers, 
conversing, as usual, on subjects of all kinds, when I 
happened to read to him a particular passage out of a 
certain book. He listened to it with the utmost at- 
tention, weighing it anxiously in the depths of his 
mind : he then suddenly shewed me a book which he 
carried carefully in his bosom, in which were written 
the 'Daily Course,* and certain psalms and prayers 
which he had read in his youth. He then commanded 
me to write the quotations in the same little book of 
his." Asser silently thanked God "Who had put it 
into the King's heart to seek after heavenly wisdom j 
and then, taking the book, he found that it was al- 
ready so full that there was not enough space left for 
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him to write out the passages, *' As he urged me to 
write it quickly," continues Asser, "I said to him, 
' Will you allow me to write this passage on a spare 
sheet by itself? for we do not yet know whether we 
shall find some other quotations equally pleasing ; and 
if we should find more, we shall be glad to have a 
separate sheet.' ' Your plan is an excellent one/ said 
he, on hearing it. Then I gladly hastened to get a 
fresh sheet ; and on that very day I wrote not less 
than three other agreeable extracts on the same sheet, 
at his command. And every day afterwards, during 
our conversations, we discovered other passages equally 
pleasing, till the sheet was completely filled. As soon 
as the first extract was copied," (which was from the 
Latin version of the Holy Scriptures,) " he began to 
read it and to interpret it in Saxon." 

Full of delight and gratitude at finding he was thus 
able to search the Scriptures for himself, Alfred, with 
that desire which he always shewed to share his 
advantages with some one else, was now anxious to 
instruct others; and, after a time, he succeeded in 
making translations from different parts of Scrip- 
ture. Some old writers tell us that he translated the 
New Testament from the Latin version. He began 
to translate the Psalms of David, but was unable to 
finish them before his death. He also made transla- 
tions of passages from various pious writers, and wrote 
them all out in a book which he called his Manual, or 
Hand-book, because he always kept it near at hand. 

He translated several books into English ; some in 
prose and some in verse. To some of these transla- 
tions he added the expressions of his own thoughts. 
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Amongst these works were books of geography, astro- 
nomy, and history. In all these Alfred shews, by his 
own written remarks, how much more enlightened 
his mind was than were the minds, not only of his 
own countrymen, but of most of the men of that time. 
He also wrote a book of moral ** Tales and Fables," 
and a book about the " Sport of Hawking." We have 
before mentioned how skilful and active he himself 
was in the sports of the time. And here I must tell 
you of something which happened to him one day 
when he was hunting. As he was riding through a 
wood he heard a child's cry ; and sending one of his 
huntsmen to see what caused it, they found, in an 
eagle's nest, a beautiful child, in a purple dress, with 
golden bracelets round his tiny arms. The King . 
took the poor little foundling, and had him bap^ 
tized ; and as they found him in a nest, they called 
him Nestingum, 

In order to employ his time with profit, Alfred di- 
vided the twenty-four hours of day and night into 
three parts ; of which he devoted eight hours to read- 
ing, writing, and praying ; eight to the affairs of his 
kingdom, and eight to the necessary refreshment of 
his body ; that is to say, to sleep, to his meals, and 
to exercise. As there were no clocks in those days, 
Alfred could not tell, with any exactness, how time 
passed. He therefore had some wax candles made : 
each candle was twelve inches long, and burned for 
four hours ; the inches were all marked, and an inch 
of course burned for twenty minutes. These candles 
he kept always burning in his chapel, or in the room 
where he sat. But he soon found that the wind, 
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blowing through the chinks of the badly-built houses, 
or through the openings of the tents, blew out the 
flame of his candies, or made them burn too quickly. 
He therefore had lanterns made of wood and thin 
white oz-hom, so that the gusts of air no longer 
caused the flame to flicker or go out. 

He divided his income into two portions. One half 
of his money he gave to religious and charitable objects : 
of the other half he gave yearly one-third to his 
soldiers, and to the ministers and nobles who attended 
on him ; one-third to the many skilful workmen whom 
he employed in improving the public buildings ; one- 
third he divided amongst the foreigners who came to 
his court. 

Asser tells us that Alfred heard divine service every 
day ; that he was constantly engaged in prayer, and in 
repeating the Psalms, even at night, and that he would 
often go alone by night to churches, there to pray 
for God's help. Even before he could himself read 
the Holy Scriptures, which were not then translated 
into English, he anxiously persevered in the practice 
of hearing them read by his countrymen ; " and if any 
occasion led him into the company of foreigners, he 
joined in prajer with them." 

Not content with teaching and relieving his own 
countrymen, and those strangers who came to his 
court, Alfred sent some of his treasures abroad, by 
the hands of ministers of his own Church. He sent 
the Sishop of Sherborne with presents to the Chris- 
tians in India, where it is generally supposed that 
the Apostle St. Thomas preached the Gospel, and 
where the same colony of Christians continued to exist 
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tbrougb many centuries, and exists even to this day, 
amid all the superstitious wickedness of heathenism 
and Mahometanism. There was not, perhaps, another 
kingpin Europe, at that time, who knew enough of 
those distant parts, nor one who had enough of Chris- 
tian love, as well as of the spirit of enterprise, to have 
sent a mission on so long a journey, and to a land 
which was almost unknown to any European. 

Fifteen years had passed since Alfred's restoration : 
he was now king of the whole of England, all the 
inferior princes submitting to his will. When the 
peace of his kingdom was again disturbed by the 
army under Hastings, which had wintered, as I told 
you, at Eulham, in 879, " The King himself, with his 
usual activity, was present wherever he was needed, 
and inspirited his subjects by the example of his 
courage •." But the enemy was so powerftd and so 
much on the alert, that it was three years before 
Alfred was enabled to subdue them entirely, and to 
drive Hastings out of England. 

Alfred's eventful life was now drawing to a close. 
Feeling that he had not long to remain in this world, 
he called his son Edward to him, and said, " Thou, 
my dear son, sit thou now beside me, and I will deliver 
thee true instructions. My son, I feel that my hour 
is coming; my countenance is wan. My days are 
almost done; we must now part. I shall go to an- 
other world ; and thou shalt be left alone in all my 
wealth. I pray thee (for thou art my dear child) 
strive to be a father and a lord to thy people. Be 

• MaJmesbury's History; 
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thou the children's father, and the widow's friend. 
Comfort thou the poor, and shelter the weak; and 
with all thy might, right that which is wrong. And, 
son, govern thyself by law ; then shall the Lord love 
thee, and Q-od, above all things, shall be thy reward. 
Call thou upon Him to advise thee in all thy need, 
and so shall He help thee the better to compass that 
which thou wouldest p." 

These were his latest instructions to his son : and 
thus, after having borne with patience and fortitude 
the last trials of an illness which had afflicted him all 
his life, died Alfred the Great, in the fifty-second year 
of his age, jl.d. 901. 

His son Edward, who succeeded to the throne, did 
not forget the good education and the pious instruc- 
tions which he had received. He had been brought 
up, with his sister Al frith, at their father's court, 
where Asser describes them as being gentle and affa- 
ble to all, and shewing great love and respect towards 
Alfred ; who, while he allowed them to engage in the 
usual pursuits of the nobility, would not let them 
spend their time idly; but he himself instructed them 
and made them carefully learn Saxon books and 
poems, particularly the Psalms. When Edward be- 
came King of England, he often consulted his eldest 
sister, Ethelflida, who was married to the Earl of 
Mercia, and who was a lady of great learning, wis- 
dom, and courage. Alfred left another daughter, 
whose name was Ethelgiva. His youngest son, Ethel- 
ward, was brought up at a public school, and became 

P Spelman*3 translation of '' The Sayings of King Alfred.*' 
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a yery learned man. Besides these, he lost several 
children in their infancy, and a son, Edmund (his 
firstborn), who died not long before his father* 

Perhaps there never has been any sovereign whose 
example may prove so instructive and encouraging, 
not only to those who are called to govern a people, 
but to all those who hear or read his interesting 
biography, as Alfred the Great, King of England. 

Having passed through infancy and childhood with* 
out receiving any instruction, Alfred, of his own 
free will, learned to read at the age of twelve years. 
Surrounded by wild and uneducated youths, who 
cared for no pleasures or exercises more intellectual 
than the pursuits of hunting and hawking, and the 
trials of bodily strength, the young prince continued, 
while excelling in these, to apply himself resolutely 
to the study of all the books which came within his 
reach. 

Brought up amid the temptations of a court, the 
favourite and plaything of his elder brothers, the flat* 
tered idol of the nobles and courtiers, we find the 
royal boy stealing away from the pleasures of his 
brother's palace, or leaving his companions in the 
chace, to throw himself in prayer on the floor of his 
Heavenly Father's house. While yet a youth, we 
43ee hiiu, though suflering from the effects of a severe 
illness, riding forth by his favourite brother's side, 
and rushing, with a fearless courage, upon the hea- 
then invaders. 

Overcome for a time, after the death of Ethelred, 
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by the temptations of an almost absolute power, so 
unexpectedly given to him, Alfred is driven from his 
throne by the permission of a just God, whose supreme 
authority he seemed likely to forget. The mind of 
the young King was yet too noble and too upright to 
be soured by trial and distress. 

** Sweet are ttie uses of adversity,** 

which, under God's blessing, helped to curb the 
natural violence of the young man's passions, and 
to restore to his demeanour that loving, gentle 
courtesy for which he had been so remarkable in 
his childhood. 

Adversity taught him, too, the uncertainty of this 
world's happiness, and its worthlessness when con- 
trasted with that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. It taught him not to put his 
trust in princes, nor in any child of mem, for that there 
was no help in them, but in the One True Eriend 
who would never leave him nor forsake him; but it 
taught him also to prize and gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the value of the faithful few who clung to him 
through all his troubles. 

" I dread not adversity myself, " (these are his own 
words,) '' for it often happens that deceitful fortune 
can neither give man any help, nor take any away. 
Adverse fortune is the true happiness, though one 
does not think so ; for it is to be depended upon, and 
always promises what is true." " The false riches," 
he writes, quoting the words of one who wrote the 
same truths, though in another language,*-" the false 
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riches when they depart from thee, they take away 
their men with them, and leave thy few true ones 
with thee 9." " These," he adds, in his own words, 
and from his own experience, — *' these are true 
friends ; these thou mayest now know, . « « . these are, 
of all things, the dearest possession." " True friends, 
I say then, that these are the most precious of all the 
riches of the world. They are not even to be reckoned 
among the goods of the world, but as divine ones ; 
because false fortune can neither bring them nor take 
them away." " The friends that loved him before for 
his wealth, they depart away with that wealth, and 
then become enemies; but the few that loved him 
from affection, and with truth, they would love 
him still; though he were needy, they would remain 
with him." 

The manner in which Alfred, on his restora- 
tion, governed not only his people but himself, 
shews at once the greatness and the beauty of his 
character. 

His self-denial, his humility and charity, his gentle 
firmness, his loving gratitude to God and man, shew- 
ing itself forth in a glad liberality, his patience under 
suffering, his tenderness for the sorrows of others, 
his persevering endeavours o improve his own mind, 
his cheerful, affable manner, his generosity towards 
his enemies, and his affectionate constancy towards 
his friends, and, above all, that love of truth which 
gained for him the title of "The Truth-teller'," are 
qualities which all must love and admire, and which 

< Boetius. ' 'Elveredus Veridicvttm Edmundus Hermannus, 1070. 
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may be imitated by all alike. Though all may not be 
gifted with the genius of an Alfred the G-reat, and 
few may be called upon, as he was, to guide and 
govern a people, or to lead an army to victory ; yet 
the youngest, the poorest, the least gifted, may prove, 
as did Alfred, that greater is he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city. 
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«THE APOSTLE OF THE NORTH." 



** A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 
An awAil, reyerend, and religioos man.** 

** Now through the land his eure of souls he stretched : 
And like a primitive apostle preached." 

" Character of a Gcod Parton." (Detdbv . ) 
Imitation of Chaucer, 

" Who is the honest man ! 
He that doth stili and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true : 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench from giving all their due. 
Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks nor shuns them ; but doth calmly stay. 

Whom none can work or woo 
To use in any thing a trick or sleight ; 
For above all things he abhors deceit : 
His words, and works, and fashion, too. 
All of a piece ; and all are clear and straight. 

This is the marksman safe and sure; 
Who still is right, and prays to be so stiU." 

" Conatancy,** Gbobos Hsrbert. 
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FAH away from London, in the sixteenth century, 
far away (so it was reckoned in those days) from 
any town of note, stood Kentmire Hall. There, for 
five generations, had lived the family of Gilpin; a 
family of no mean repute in their county of West- 
moreland. 

There, in the reign of King John, had lived the first 
owner of the Hall, that Eichard Gilpin who, single- 
handed, slew the wild boar which had been the terror 
of the simple people dwelling amongst the mountains 
of the lake country. And there, within the memory 
of many then living, that gallant knight who fell in 
the battle of Bosworth had been proud to bear upon 
his coat of arms the boar which commemorated the 
courage of his ancestor. Many years had passed 
since his mountain retainers had closed the eyes of 
the young heir of Kentmire, as he lay on the battle- 
field ; his long hair damp and straight, and the boar 
upon his vest besmeared with blood, as the wild boar 
of Westmoreland had been more than two centuries 
before. The fair child who had mourned his brother's 
loss had long ago succeeded to his estate, and had 
grown to be an elderly and grey-haired man. 

The master of Kentmire Hall kept open house, 
treating travellers courteously, and shewing all honour 
to the ministers of God. 
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It chanced one day that a begging friar came by 
that way. He was but a worthless fellow, could 
Edwin Gilpin have seen the wolf beneath the sheep's 
clothing : but report said he was a zealous preacher ; 
and Gilpin, hearing that he purposed to preach in the 
neighbourhood next day, received him into his house 
on Saturday, entertaining him with all respect. Nor, 
indeed, had the Westmoreland squire been differently 
disposed, could he, for fear of punishment, have done 
otherwise. 

So sad was the state of the Church at that time, 
and so terrible was it to think that many who were 
ministers of God, and should be holy men, disgraced 
their Christian profession, that thoughtful men began 
to rebel against the abuses of the Church to which 
they belonged, and the Reformation had already begun 
to work. Now this Friar, as I said, was no better 
than many others ; and at supper he eat and drank 
in so gluttonous and drunken a manner, that the 
grave and sober family who were entertaining him 
were shocked and disgusted. 

Little Bernard, Gilpin's son, looked with wide- 
opened eyes and flushing cheeks, first at the Friar, 
and then at the sad countenance of his father. 

He was a tall, slender little fellow, with bright, 
intelligent eyes, like a young hawk. Young as he 
was, nothing passed unnoticed. Next day all went to 
church, and the Priar, forgetting, perhaps, himself what 
had passed overnight, began to preach boldly against 
drunkenness. Again little Bernard's cheek flushed as 
he sat with his hand on his mother's lap, and his keen, 
bright eyes fixed upon the Friar's face ; at last he 
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could keep silence no longer, and turning quickly to 
his mother, he cried out, " Oh, mother I do you hear 
how this fellow dares speak against drunkenness, who 
was drunk himself yesternight at our house ?" 

His mother, not ill-pleased at her little son's honest 
indignation, but fearing the displeasure of the Friar, 
laid her hand quickly on his mouth, signing to him 
to be silent. Bernard obeyed, and kept his thoughts 
to himself; but they were still working in his mind; 
and many years after, no doubt, came back to his 
memory. 

This was but one of many proofs which he gave 
at an early age of his quick, observant nature. His 
parents noted them ; and took pains to make him a 
good scholar. Day after day the slender lad, with his 
arm laid lovingly over the shoulder of his dear school- 
fellow, Edwin Airy, walked backwards and forwards 
between the grammar-school and Kent mire Hall, or 
wandered, in his play hours, amongst the neighbour- 
ing hills. He soon surpassed all his schoolfellows, 
and won the approbation of his master. His fond 
parents, who now hoped great things of him, sent 
him, at the age of sixteen, to the University of Ox- 
ford. There, at Queen's College, he set diligently to 
work, soon becoming an excellent Greek and . Latin 
scholar, and growing famous for his quickness in the 
etudy of logic and philosophy. 

In the course of a few years he took orders, and be- 
came sa famous, and so much beloved by all at Oxford, 
that there was hardly any post in the University which 
he was not considered worthy to fill. He was elected 
scholar of Christ Church, a great honour, for the 
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college was but newly founded by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and only men of more than common learning were 
placed there. Bernard, though he was too honest to 
approve of the corruptions of the Eomish clergy, 
against which he spoke with an earnestness quickened 
by the memories of his earliest years, was yet at that 
time a zealous Eoman Catholic. He disputed in pub- 
lic with John Hooper, afterwards Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Worcester, and who, at the last, suffered 
martyrdom at Gloucester for the sake of Christ. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, one Peter Martyr, 
being appointed by the young Protestant king to read 
the divinity lecture in Oxford, some of the more 
zealous Eomanists, Weston, Morgan, and Chedsey, 
raised an opposition against him, and drew Bernard 
Gilpin in on their side. 

Gilpin, who never took a thing lightly in band, but 
whatever lie did, did it with his might, and heartily 
as unto the Lord^ began, in defence of his cause, to 
search the Scriptures and the writings of the early 
Christians, the fathers of the Church, more diligently 
than usual. But the more he studied to defend the 
cause he had undertaken, the more reason he found 
to be dissatisfied with it, and the more determined he 
became to speak boldly for that Truth (whatever it 
might prove to be) which he was so earnestly striving 
to find out. And He being faithful Who hath pro^ 
mised that by those who love Him, and do His will. 
He shall be known more perfectly, and that those 
who seek after truth shall find it, this faithful inquirer 
began soon to perceive his own errors. His guileless, 
upright nature, and his frank, brave manner called 
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forth the admiration and won the love of his oppo- 
nent. " I am not much troubled," said Peter Martj^r, 
"for Weston, Morgan, or the like; but as for that 
Qilpin, I am very much moved concerning him ; for 
he doth and speaketh all things with an upright 
heart." '* He seemeth," added he, " to honour with 
his own goodness the cause which he undertaketh." 
Often would Peter Martyr pray to God that the 
honest heart of Qilpin should be converted to the 
truth. 

In His own good time God heard that prayer. From 
that day, though slowly and by degrees, Gilpin drew 
nearer to the knowledge of the truth. Having set 
himself stedfastly to work to find it, he resolved to 
study even more diligently, and to pray more fer- 
vently. He wrote down the dispute which he had 
had with John Hooper. In so doing he discovered 
the weakness of his own arguments, and was easily, 
and not unwillingly, overcome by the power of truth. 
He found that many errors and corruptions had crept 
into the Church, and brought it at last to the sad 
state in which it then existed, not only in so many 
foreign countries, but in the free land of Britain. He 
perceived a very great departure in the Church of 
Eome from her first simplicity and truth ; and then, 
turning to the reformed Churches, he saw no less a 
distance placed between them and Borne. Yet he 
could not, for a long time, make up his mind to leave 
the Church in which he had been brought up, and 
which he had been taught to reverence. He blamed 
himself for doubting; yet both sides could not be 
right ; he only sought for truth, and the God of truth 
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would surely not condemn him. For years and years 
he went on doubting whether the truth might indeed 
be found in a Church which, with all her corruptions, 
still professed to hold the Bible as her rule of faith. 
It was not until, in the Council of Trent, she had pre- 
sumptuously declared the traditions of man to be of 
equal authority with the word of God, that Gilpin 
felt assured that every true believer ought to leave 
her communion, (or, in other words, become a JBro^ 
testanf,) and return to that simple faith which the 
Church of Christ held in her early purity, when the 
apostles themselves declared unto her all the coun^ 
sel of God, 

Meanwhile, when this struggle was still going on 
in the mind of Gilpin, he was sent abroad by his 
uncle, Cuthbert Tonstall, the Bishop of Durham, fur- 
nished with means to pay for his travels. He had 
before this held a parsonage which his uncle was still 
anxious he should retain ; but before he started on 
his travels, he called a friend whom he knew to be a 
learned and religious man, and one who would not be 
idle in the parish, and to him he resigned his living. 
The Bishop, being very ill-pleased, called his nephew 
to him, and said, " What ! I have a care of thee, and 
thou rejectest it as impertinent ! but I tell thee this 
beforehand, that by these courses thou wilt die a 
beggar." 

Gilpin, who loved his uncle and owed much to him, 
endeavoured with gentle words to appease him, saying 
that he " had left his parsonage on necessity ; because 
he could not, if he were abroad, hold it with a good 
conscience." " But," said the Bishop, " thou mayesfc 
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bold it with a dispensation; and in this case thou 
shalt be dispensed withal." " But," answered Gilpin 
firmly, " the devil will not be restrained by any bonds 
of dispensation from labouring, in mine absence, the 
destruction of my people committed to my charge ; 
and I fear that when God shall call me to an account 
of my stewardship, it will not serve my turn to make 
answer that I was dispensed withal, while the devil 
made havoc of my flock." The Bishop turned away, 
somewhat ofifended by this bold answer; but having 
thus made proof of Gilpin's sincerity, he began to 
shew him increasing respect. Yet he often threatened 
that he would " die a beggar." 

Whilst Gilpin was at Lou vain, studying in the 
University, he received letters from his brother George, 
who lived at Mechlin, pressing him to go there, as he 
had something to tell him which he could not con- 
veniently write. Bernard, therefore, set off immedi- 
ately ; but when he arrived at Mechlin, he found, to 
his annoyance, that his brother had only sent for him 
to persuade him to take a parsonage, which might 
furnish him with the means of living like a gentleman 
while he was visiting the foreign Universities. He was 
much vexed; knowing that he had already offended 
the Bishop, who was certainly the cause of his bro- 
ther's pressing the matter as he did ; and he deter- 
mined, at last, to write himself to his uncle, telling 
him how his brother had sent for him to Mechlin, and 
what the object of his visit proved to be. " But," 
wrote Gilpin, " had I known beforehand that this was 
the cause of my journey, I should not have thought 
it necessary to have interrupted my studies with going 
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to Mechlin." ... '^I am fully resolved, so long as 
I live, never to burden my conscience in this case, 
nor to keep a living in mine own charge with con- 
dition to live from it." His brother, he said, had 
told him that the Bishop and other friends thought 
that he -was too strict and scrupulous in the mat- 
ter ; to which he had answered, that if he were too 
scrupulous, which he did not himself believe, yet he 
would rather, in such a matter, be a little too strict, 
than not strict enough. '* forasmuch as I am once 
persuaded that I shall not offend God in refusing such 
a living as I cannot be resident upon, so long as I do 
not censure evil of other men, as I hope I never shall." 
Nor could he, he said, consent that any other (though 
no doubt " there might be in England a great num- 
ber of men far more able than himself) should do the 
work while he received the money ; for he desired * 
that they should be enabled to feed both the bodies 
and souls of their flock, as he supposed all good pas- 
tors bound in conscience to do." He felt sure if he 
acted thus, that ^' the disquiet of his conscience would 
never permit him to profit in his study." He then 
thanked the Bishop for his kindness to him, and 
begged him not to disturb himself with the thoughts 
of how he should be provided for ; for he doubted not, 
if he were brought low in means, that he would soon 
be able to obtain a lectureship at the University of 
Louvain (whence he wrote) or elsewhere. 

He continued at Louvain some time, and after leav- 
ing it went to Paris. In Paris he met his former 
friend and tutor, Neale, Fellow of New College, and 
Professor of Hebrew, and who became afterwards 
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cbaplain to Bishop Bonner. With him he had a good 
deal of conversation on the corruptions and errors of 
the Church of Home, particularly on the worship of 
images ; Neale warmly defending the Bomish cause. 
Living in the midst of strict E/omanists, Gilpin ob- 
served many things which estranged his heart from 
their Church, and he returned to England more than 
ever determined to cast off the errors which, by God's 
blessing, had been discovered to him. 

On his return into England, in the days of Queen 
Mary, he was greatly grieved to find how the Eeformed 
Church was oppressed, and how the reformers were 
persecuted with sword and fire ; and being made Arch- 
deacon of Durham by his uncle, and presented with 
the living of Essindon, he preached very boldly against 
the vices of the age. By so doing he made himself 
many enemies. In vain the prudent Bishop, mild 
almost to timidity, advised his active nephew to be 
cautious. Gilpin burned with a holy zeal which no 
motives of mere worldly prudence could restrain ; and 
it was not long before one Duustal, a priest who had 
always proved himself his enemy, denounced him to 
the Bishop as a heretic. 

The Bishop answered that " he was sorry to hear 
that a person he had so great a regard for should be 
accused of heresy ; that, indeed, he himself had not 
been without some suspicion of his leaning a little 
that way, but he had still been in hopes that there 
was nothing in his opinions of any dangerous con- 
sequence to religion. He should, however, be fairly 
examined, and if he appeared to be guilty, he should 
find a very severe judge in the Bishop of Durham." 
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Having thus, in some measure, quieted Gilpin's ac- 
cusers, the Bishop examined him himself, asking him. 
only such questions as he knew he could answer with- 
out giving offence to the Romanists ; for Bishop Tun- 
stall himself, though a timid, was a liheral-minded and 
kind-hearted man. 

Gilpin's enemies, finding that in their anxiety to 
have him condemned, they had failed in their object, 
and that his life, at least, was safe, determined not to 
spare his character. Tet even here the straightforward 
and peace-loving Bernard prevailed over the craft and 
violence of his accusers. 

But this constant opposition was very wearing. 
And as the double work of his archdeaconry and his 
parish was too much for him, he offered to resign one 
of them, though the Bishop, being very unwilling he 
should do so, declared that if he kept one he must 
keep both. G-ilpin preferred rather to resign both ; 
and went to live with his uncle as one of his chap- 
lains. Here the persecution was carried on by his 
fellow chaplains. One winter's day, as they were 
sitting together in the large hall, a little behind the 
Bishop, who was engaged in reading, one of them 
asked G-ilbert his opinions of the waitings of Luther. 
" He had never read them," he answered, ** his time 
having been taken up by the study of the Scripturesi 
and of the old writers, the fathers of the Church ; but 
for the writings of the modern divines, he was not so 
well acquainted with them." 

One of the chaplains remarked with a sneer, that 
" if all men were of Mr. Gilpin's opinion, and had the 
same veneration for antiquity, the peace of the Church 
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would no longer be disturbed with any of these new 
teachers." " But suppose," said Gilpin, " that these 
new teachers have the sense of antiquity on their side, 
what then ? Shall the ancient doctrine be rejected 
because of the new teacher ?" Finding that he had 
the better of them there, they changed the conversa- 
tion, and asked him some questions which they felt 
sure must betray him. But Gilpin had wit enough 
to parry their blows ; and, moreover, he had common 
sense and truth on his side. The Bishop, who, at- 
tracted by their animated conversation, had laid down 
his book, and leaning back in the large chair in which 
he sat before the fire, had been listening to the argu- 
ment, turned round at last suddenly, and exclaimed 
with some warmth, " Come, come ! leave him, for I 
see that he has more learning than you all." 

Soon after this the Bishop gave him the rectory of 
Houghton. You will understand what a sad state 
things were in at that time, when I tell you that this 
great parish contained then no less than fourteen 
villages ! The inhabitants, of course, had been dread- 
fully neglected; indeed, there was scarcely any trace 
of true Christianity left amongst them. In such a 
state of ignorance were they kept, that at the time 
of King Edward the Sixth's death they had not even 
heard of the proclamation, which had been published 
in the beginning of his reign, for a change of worship. 

Shocked as Bernard Gilpin was by the sad state of 
his parish, he did not despair, by God's help, of mend- 
ing it. The people, quite unused to such preaching, 
flocked to hear him, and heard him with attention. 
He did not spare them ; he pulled down the idols of 
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an almost pagan superstition, (for such amongst these 
poor neglected peasants had the ceremonies of the 
Eomish religion become); he rebuked their vices 
sternly ; he laid a strong hand on the rebellious ; and 
awed even the most reckless and violent. 

But he knew well how to " temper justice with 
mercy," and loved best that part of the pastor's duty 
which leads him to comfort his people, to heal the 
broken-hearted, and to preach deliverance to the cap» 
tive. He knew that the servant of the Lord must not 
strive, hut he gentle towards all men, apt to teach, pa- 
tient; in meekness instructing those that oppose them» 
selves.^* He encouraged his parishioners to come to 
him for comfort and advice. With the compassionate 
patience of a father, he listened to the humble story 
of their trials and their sorrows, their doubts and 
their sins ; neither despising nor disregarding the one, 
neither making light nor judging harshly of the other. 
So, winning their hearts, he strove to win their souls, 
For— 

" Had his aspect nothing of severe. 
But such a face as promised him sincere, 
Nothing reserv'd or sullen was to see ; 

But sweet regards ; and pleasing sanctity* 

* * • • 

He bore his great commission in his look : 

But sweetly temper'd awe ; and sof cen*d all he spoke. 

He preach'd the joys of heaven and pains of hell ; 

And wam'd the sinner with becoming seal ; 

But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 

He taught the Gospel rather than the law ; 

And forc'd himself to drive ; but lov'd to draw. 

• • • • 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd : 
Nor to rebuke the rich ofifender fear*d. 
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His preaching mucli, but more his practice wrought ; 
A living sermon of the truths he taught*." 
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"While striving earnestly to amend their spiritual, 
he endeavoured also to improve their bodily con- 
dition. The weary, the wanderer, the homeless, the 
poor, the orphan, the broken-hearted and desolate 
learned soon to look to their fearless, yet tender pas- 
tor, for comfort and assistance, and to turn to the 
ever- open door of his large and well-kept house for 
rest and shelter. 

The parsonage, on his arrival at Houghton, was in 
a very ruinous state ; but he instantly set to work to 
have it repaired and enlarged, till it became, as his 
biographer^ and descendant well remarks, " suitable 
to his hospitable temper, a proper habitation for a man 
who never intended to keep what he had to himself." 

" True priests^ he said, and preachers of the Word, 
Were only stewards of their Sovereign Lord ; 
Nothing was theirs ; but all the public store ; 
Intrusted riches, to relieve the poor. 
Who, should they steal for want of his relief. 
He judg'd himself accomplice with the thief. 
Wide was his parish ; not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a straggling hoiise ; 
Yet still he was at hand, without request, 
To serve the sick ; to succour the distressed : 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright-. 
The dangers of a dark, tempestuous night V 

One might well have thought that in the active 
duties of this retired parish, Gilpin would have been 
safe from the slanders and attacks of his enemies. 

• Dryden, — The Character of a Good Parson. 

• The Rev. W. Gilpin, Prebendary of Salisbury, &c. 

• Dryden,— Character of a Good Parson. 
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But no ! the wickedness of their own lives made them 
jealous of the purity and zeal of his. He knew that 
spies were constantly on the watch to accuse him, 
and he behaved, therefore, with caution. Indeed, 
being ever as ready to condemn himself as impartially 
as his enemies were to do so unjustly, he reproached 
himself afterwards with having allowed caution to go 
before duty. Often, even then, when beneath, his 
roof doubtless many a weary head was at rest, and 
many a weary heart, comforted and refreshed through 
his means from God, was at peace in an unconscious 
sleep, G-ilpin himself tossed wearily (as he tells us) on 
his bed ; struggling with the whispers of the tempter, 
and fighting against doubt and weakness from within. 

Little by little, the storm which was soon to burst 
over his head was gathering. A woman, near dying, 
and calling on God to help her, was rebuked by the 
bystanders for not praying to the Virgin Mary. Hav- 
ing heard of Gilpin's fame, she begged that " the great 
preacher lately come from abroad ** might be sent for; 
as she was sure he would come, and could tell her 
what she should do. Being come, he told her that 
he "durst not persuade her to call upon the Virgin 
Mary ; but in praying to God, she might be sure she 
did right; that there were many express commands 
in Scripture for it; and that God would certainly 
hear them who prayed earnestly to Him." 

He little thought that his kind visit to this poor 
woman would prove one cause of persecution to him. 
A number of such stories were got together; and 
then Gilpin was, as before, formally accused to the 
Bishop of Durham. The Bishop again acquitted him ; 
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but from that time he began to shew less favour to 
his nephew. Though he would not condemn him, he 
cast him off, and blotted his name out of his will. 
Gilpin, however, was prepared for this ; and though 
he was grateful to hia uncle for the many kindnesses 
he had received from him, and would willingly have 
given up much in return, he could not, even for him, 
give up his conscience. 

His enemies, finding that it was useless to accuse 
him to the Bishop of Durham, appealed to Bonner, 
Bishop of London. Bonner's answer came, *' that in 
a fortnight's time the heretic should be at the stake." 
Oilpin's friends in London sent him word that his life 
was in danger, and that he had not a moment to lose. 
He was not taken by surprise. He had been for some 
time preparing to suffer for the truth, and had de- 
termined to stand firm even unto death. He calmly 
awaited the approach of the messengers who were to 
carry him to prison, and thence to martyrdom. " At 
length," said he, laying his hand on the shoulder of 
William Airey, who had long served him faithfully as 
his steward, '* at length they have prevailed against 
me: I am accused to the Bishop of London, from 
whom there will be no escape. Qod forgive their 
malice, and grant me strength to undergo the trial !" 
He then desired him to get a long garment for him, 
in which he could go decently to the stake; ''for," 
said he, '' I know not how soon I may have occasion 
for it." 

His friends endeavoured to persuade him to escape ; 
but he remained firm. ** Should he even attempt it," 
he said, ''he had little chance of escape; for all his 
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enemies were oa the watch. Besides, how could they 
suppose that he would prefer the miserable life of an 
exile before the joyful death of a martyr P" " Be as- 
sured," he added, " that I should never have thrown 
myself voluntarily into the hands of my enemies ; but 
I am fully determined to persevere in doing my duty, 
and shall take no measures to avoid them." 

It was not long before Bonner's messengers ar- 
rived, and took him, in custody, .to London. 

There is a tradition in the Gilpin family, that on 
his way to London, he, by some accident, broke his 
leg. The men who had him in custody scoffingly 
quoted an observation which Gilpin was often heard 
to make, that ''whatever happened to us was intended 
for our good," and asked him " whether he thought 
his broken leg was so intended P'' " I make no ques- 
tion," he answered meekly, " but that it is." And so 
it proved ; for before he was well enough to be taken 
on to London, news of Queen Mary's death arrived, 
and he was set at liberty. 

Great was the joy of the people of Houghton when 
the tidings came that their pastor was on his way 
home. His parishioners flocked out to meet him, and 
to welcome him back ; and the day was one of thanks- 
giving to all. No less fervently did Gilpin himself 
thank God for having restored him to his grateful 
parishioners, and to the dear home which he was de- 
termined that no earthly advantages should induce 
him to leave. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Bomish bishops (Tunstall among them) were de- 
prived of their sees ; and the Queen offered the diocese 
of Carlisle to Gilpin, who would not accept the un- 
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expected honour. '* Knowing his own weakness," he 
wrote word to his Mend, the Earl of Bedford, '* he 
knew himself unequal to this burden; but in the 
meantime he would not fail to do his utmost for the 
service of religion," at the post where he was placed. 

Nothing could hinder him now from preaching the 
truth without reserve, and fully and publicly con- 
demning the errors of the Church of Borne. 

Though he had, from humility, and out of love for 
his parish of Houghton, refused a bishopric, he seemed 
almost to supply the place of a bishop to the terribly 
neglected country around. He visited, in the course 
of the year, the most wretched parishes in !N'orthum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and parts of 
Yorkshire and Cheshire ; not neglecting, during that 
time, his own parish ; but leaving there a clergyman 
whom he had engaged as a constant assistant. One 
of the wildest parts of Northumberland was a tract of 
country on the borders of England and Scotland, 
called Eedesdale and Tynedale. Let us fancy our- 
selves in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and* take a look 
at one of these valleys. 

It is late on a winter's afternoon ; the hills, snow- 
clad as they are, look dark enough against the stormy 
sky. No sound breaks the deathlike silence, except 
that of the wind when it howls and whistles amongst 
the crags and crevices, and whirls the snow-drifts here 
and there. If, indeed, we could make our way further 
up the valley, we should see this river Tyne, which 
just at this spot seems (but for the shifting pieces of 
ice, which, drifting downwards, grate one against an- 
oljher,) tolerably quiet, leaping down the hills and 
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jumping from rock to rock, in a noisy, angry torrent, 
which seems to battle with the wind« Yet even this 
very noise of wind and water makes one feel more 
the absence of all human sounds. 

The valley is full of heaps of stones, said to have 
been piled up in memory of dalesmen ^ slain in some 
border skirmish, or travellers murdered by the wild 
robbers who lurk among the hills. Here and there 
stand the ruins of old forts, which form a shelter for 
the wandering shepherds through the spring and 
summer nights, or a hiding-place in the winter for the 
spoils of the border robbers. Surely no one would 
choose such a time as this to be travelling through 
this wild country. 

Turn your eyes again up the valley. Something 
living comes upon the solitude, in this fearful, bois- 
terous evening. Two men on horseback ride slowly 
down the mountain path, now, indeed, covered with 
snow, but to them, apparently not unfamiliar in its 
windings. Sorry weather, truly, for man and horse ; 
but the merciful mem careihfar his hecut, and the care 
and tenderness with which the taller of the two men, 
dismounting and beckoning to his companion to do 
likewise, glides the footsteps of his horse, humouring 
it in its almost timid caution, and fondly stroking its 
shaggy mane to re-assure it, would tell us something 
of the goodness of a loving heart, even before he draws 
near enough for us to mark it in his face. His dress 
is that of a clergyman ; his companion, though evi- 
dently no common man, and though they talk together, 
as they walk, in a friendly way, is shewn by his dress 
' Inhabitants of the dales, or valleys, in the North of England, 
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to be a servant. The two are Bernard Gilpin, and his 
faithful attendant, William Airej. 

Probably, as darkness comes on, (for it is a long 
distance yet to any village or farm-house,) they will 
have to spend the night out of doors ; keeping them* 
selves and their horses awake as best they may, lest, 
falling asleep, they should be frozen in the snow. If 
any one else ventures out on such a night, a party of 
wild fellows, mounted on shaggy ponies and dressed 
in warlike manner, will pass them on the road, chal- 
lenge them roughly, but pause on seeing GKlpin's 
dress ; and as he turns his pale face to them in the 
cold gleam of moonlight, and lifts his cap courteously 
from his head, they remove theirs in return, with 
" Crave your pardon, Father Gilpin." For Gilpin is 
well known in these wild border-lands ; and has won 
from the rough inhabitants so much affection and re- 
spect, that none dare harm him or insult him. 

Gilpin chose this season of the year for his visits to 
these valleys because at that time he was more sure 
of finding the people in their homes and disengaged ; 
so that they were readily gathered together. Morn- 
ing would often find him followed by crowds of people, 
entering some old church, or, if there were no church, 
a barn or any other large building, to preach the 
Word, tind to distribute alms amongst the poor. 

In this ** debateable land," (as it was called, as be- 
longing sometimes to the Scotch and sometimes to 
the English,) the people were divided into sets of 
families, or 'clans;' and if any dispute arose about 
land or property, they used to settle it by fighting, 
one party being ranged against the other. They knew 
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very well that Gilpin considered this practice, as in- 
deed it was, a most inhaman and unchristian one. His 
arrival, therefore, was a signal for peace. 

A quarrel of this kind, or " deadly feud," as it was 
called, was going on at Eothbury when he arrived 
there. For two or three days the opposing clans kept 
up a show of order, by taking care to go to church at 
different hours. One morning, however, one party 
being early at church, the other entered just as Gilpin 
was about to begin his sermon. It was a striking 
sight ; and, to those unused to it, a terrible one. In 
the chancel a body of armed men, with swords and 
javelins, drawn up in close ranks, seemed ready to re- 
ceive the attack of those who had just entered, and 
now stood in the body of the church, with swords un- 
sheathed and spears clashing against their armour. 
Merce looks were given and returned ; angry gestures 
passed along the line ; the few women and children 
who were present shrunk back, or pressed towards the 
pulpit, where Gilpin stood, forming a strange contrast 
to the wild figures around him. His tall, thin form 
was clad in a long black robe ; his hair, falling on to 
his shoulders, grew scantily over his high forehead, 
and, like his pointed beard, was streaked with grey. 
His face was pale, and worn with care and labour, but 
was lightened up by a pair of searching eyesj which, 
with his "hawk nose," (as old Carleton, Bishop of 
Chichester, and once a scholar of Gilpin's, terms it,) 
gave to the upper part of his face the look of an eagle. 
He had, however, a refinement and sweetness of ex- 
pression which was quite unknown amongst these 
ignorant and warlike borderers. 
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A slighfc flush passed over his face when, notwith- 
standing the sacredness of the place and the presence 
of one whom thej had always treated with respect, 
the opposing parties clashed their arms, in token of 
defiance. He went on, however, calmly with his 
sermon; until unable longer to restrain themselves, 
they moved towards each other. Then, coming down 
from the pulpit, he addressed the ringleaders of each 
party, and endeavoured to restore peace between them. 
They would, however, only promise to keep the peace 
while Gilpin stayed in the church. Seeing he could do 
no more, he went back into the pulpit, and sternly 
rebuked them for their unchristian spirit; shewing 
them how disgraceful and barbarous a custom this 
fighting was ; until at last he secured, at least while 
he was in the country, peace between them. When- 
ever afterwards he passed that way, if any man was 
afraid of meeting his enemy, he would go to Mr. Gil- 
pin for protection,, thinking him better than a guard. 

One Sunday, as he was walking up and down with- 
in a church, in those parts, waiting for the people to 
come, be saw a glove (or gauntlet) hung up. Galling 
the sexton to him, he asked why it was hung in that 
place. The man* answered, that it was the glove of 
one in that parish who had hung it up as a challenge 
to his enemy, or to any one else who should dare to 
touch it. Gilpin bade him take it down. "Not I, 
Sir," said the sexton; "I dare do no such thing." 
"But," said Gilpin, quietly, "if thou wilt but bring 
hither a long staff, I will take it down myself." Hav- 
ing taken it down, he placed it inside his gown. When 
the people had assembled in great numbers, and it 
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was time for Qilpia to go up into the pulpit, he 
walked quietly up, and looked round at the congre- 
gation, who were all wondering who had ventured to 
take down the challenge. Thej wondered the more, 
when the preacher, in the course of his sermon, took 
occasion to reprove '* these inhuman challenges, and 
rebuked them sharply for the practice they had of 
making challenges by the hanging up of a glove/' 
Then fixing his searching eyes upon them, he added, 
sternly, " I hear that there is one amongst you who, 
even in this sacred place, hath hanged up a glove to 
this purpose; and threateneth to enter into combat 
with whoever shall take it down." The preacher 
paused an instant ; and there was a breathless silence 
in the church. "Behold," cried he, suddenly, and 
plucking the glove from his bosom, " I have taken it 
down myself!" Awed by his stem courage, the chal- 
lenger stood silently aside, anxious only to escape 
from the glance which seemed ready to convict him ; 
and all listened humbly while the bold champion of 
religion bade them see how unmanly and unchristian 
a thing it was thus to challenge one another to break 
the sixth commandment, and to defy the Prince of 
Peace. 

Thus, by his unwearied zeal, his unflinching faith- 
fulness, his compassionate tenderness, did Qilpin so 
win the wild hearts of these borderers, and soften 
their rough natures, that they looked on him almost 
as an angel of light. A man having one day stolen 
away Gilpin's horses, he was pursued by some of the 
country people. When the thief heard whose horses 
they were, (for he did not know when be had taken 
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them,) he was struck with sudden fear ; and bringing 
them back as quickly as he could, he went, trembling, 
to "Father Gilpin," desiring his pardon for hav- 
ing done him so great a wrong, and begging for his 
blessing. 

The mention of his horses reminds me to tell you 
of another anecdote of one of Gilpin's journeys. As 
he was returning home one day, he came upon a party 
of peasants, standing over a horse which had suddenly 
fallen down dead, as it was in a team with the plough. 
The owner of the horses was in great distress, crying 
out that he was ruined by this accident. Gilpin, who 
could never bear to see others in trouble, immediately 
offered to give the poor fellow one of his own horses ; 
desiring his servant to take off the saddle and bridle, 
and carry it to the next town. " Alas, Sir !" said the 
ploughman, "I am not able to pay you the price of so 
good a horse." "Be of good cheer," answered the 
generous stranger, "thou shalt never pay me for him, 
till I demand it : in the meanwhile, go on with thy 
work." 

Often would he stop by the wayside to comfort 
some one in distress, or to assist the poor and help- 
less. He would even take off his own cloak to cover 
the shivering wanderer, and would give away the last 
coin he had in his pocket. His own house was open 
to travellers, and even their beasts were cared for; 
so that it became a saying in the country round, that 
" if a horse were turned loose, anywhere, it would im- 
mediately make its way to the Bector of Houghton's." 
Every Sunday from Michaelmas to Easter he kept 
open house for all his parishioners. Three tables were 
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spread for tbem ; one for gentlemen ; the second for 
farmers ; and the third for day-labourers. 

His society was sought by men of learning and re- 
putation, whom he received with the cordial polite- 
ness which was natural to him. It chanced one day 
that the great 'Lord Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth's trea- 
surer, being on his way back from Scotland, whither 
he had been sent by the Queen, came suddenly 
to Houghton, solely with the intention of seeing the 
wonderful man, the report of whose almost apostolic 
labours in the North had reached the court, where in 
early youth he had been known by his learning, and 
by the boldness with which he preached to the cour- 
tiers of Edward VI. Burleigh's visit was quite un- 
expected ; but Qilpin was not a man to be taken by 
surprise, nor was his a house in which any need fear 
to meet with other than liberal entertainment. The 
nobleman, accustomed to the favour of his monarch 
and the flattery of her court, and used to state and 
luxury, was charmed with the unassuming yet digni- 
fied courtesy of the country pastor, and so well pleased 
with the order and comfort of the household, and with 
the hospitable reception of himself and his company, 
that he was heard to say afterwards, that he " could 
hardly have expected more at Lambeth Palace." "When 
he parted from his generous host, he embraced him 
afiectionately, and said, "Mr. Gilpin, I had heard 
much, by the report of others, of you; but what I 
have now seen and tried is much more than what I 
formerly heard. If, Sir," added he, "you have ever 
any suit before the court or the council, pray make 
use of me as a mediator.*' 
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Having thus taken his leave, Burleigh, with his re- 
tinue, returned towards Durham. When he reached 
the siimmit of Eainton Hill, which rises about a mile 
from Houghton, he turned his horse's head, and cast 
his eyes over the beautiful valley which laj stretched 
below ; and then fixing them very earnestly on Gil- 
pin's house, he exclaimed, after a silence of some 
minutes, ''I do not blame thid man for refusing a 
bishopric. What doth he want that a bishopric could 
more enrich him withal ? what that should make him 
greater, or happier, more useful to mankind P Besides 
that, he is free from the greater weight of cares." 

Gilpin, however, had cares enough, beyond what 
fell to his lot in the charge of so large a parish, and 
what he brought upon himself by his apostolic zeal 
amongst the rude inhabitants of the Borders. 

Those who held different opinions from himself, and 
his personal enemies, were constantly endeavouring to 
draw him into disputes. This was very distasteful to 
a man of Gilpin's liberal mind, and peaceful, loving 
disposition. Yet he never hesitated to speak and 
write boldly of the truth, and always expressed him- 
self in so plain, straightforward, and earnest a man- 
ner, that it must have convinced any honest mind. 
His frankness and humility were so great, that when 
he was requested by his friends to write a letter, 
stating his reasons for renouncing the superstitions of 
the Romish Church, (they thinking that it could only 
increase the reverence in which he was so generally 
held,) he began by plainly declaring, that this " con- 
version" had been "a work of many years;" but that 
he would " conceal nothing from them therein," and 
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would '* confess his own shame, to the confusion of 
the devil." 

He confessed to having had, as a young man, a 
" prejudiced conceit'* that his own opinions must he 
right, which was only overcome, by God's help, " by 
little and little." He accused himself of having, after 
he was brought to a clearer knowledge of the truth, 
yielded sometimes, against his own conscience, to 
*' weakness, ignorance, and the terrors of his ene- 
mies." He then goes on to give a touching account 
of his inward struggles, his sleepless nights, his dis- 
tracting dreams ; the remorse which took him when 
he had undertaken once to preach, against his con- 
science, on a doubtful point; and the feeling which 
came on him in the pulpit of being, for his punish- 
ment, forsaken of God, and of losing all his ready 
powers of eloquence, although he had taken great pains 
in preparing his sermon. Both in this letter, and in 
other writings stating his opinions, he never hesitated 
to condemn himself. " And I may boldly say," he 
adds, in this letter to his brother George, ** that since 
I took the course to explain mine infirmities in writ- 
ing, not fearing who took notice of them, so that it 
might benefit myself or others, I have found exceed- 
ing peace and quiet of conscience, and am day by day 
more edified and confirmed by the reading of Scrip- 
tures." He holds back everything which might tend 
to his own praise, except where it is necessary to the 
support of truth. Certainly, however, this unaffected 
humility must have increased the reverence in which 
he was already held by all who were possessed of any 
good and generous feelings. 
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He was naturally of a hasty temper, but he took 
such pains to subdue it, that, by God's grace, he be- 
came remarkable for his forbearance and gentleness. 
"We have already seen how, while with a holy bold- 
ness he rebuked the sin, he with a gentle kindness 
won the sinner. Nor was it only his beloved parish- 
ioD^rs, nor the wild yet devoted borderers, whom he 
taught to find a friend in their reprover, and led to 
see in his reproof, but 

" The graver oountenanoe of loye. " 

The poor neglected prisoners, the outcasts of society, 
dared to pour out their crimes and griefs to one who 
bade them, in such gentle accents, bring their burden 
to the foot of the cross, and come unto 'Him who died 
for sinners. The branded and despised criminal dared 
to raise his eyes and, look into the face of one who, as 
a fellow-sinner, besought him, hy the mercies of Ood ; 
and while shewing him where alone his guilt could be 
washed out, was ready to point out to him the way 
to become an honest and a happy man. Many were 
those, in the wretched prisons of that day, whose par- 
dons he procured, and whose sufferings he relieved. 

By a careful management of his own affairs he was 
'' enabled to care both for the bodies and souls of his 
flock ;" which, as we have already read in one of his 
earlier letters, he *' supposed all good pastors bound 
in conscience to do." Every Thursday throughout 
the year, a great quantity of meat was given away at 
Houghton Parsonage to the poor, and every day num- 
bers came for broth. The rector supported twenty- 
four of the poorest and most disabled of his pa- 
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risbioners ; but he was always best pleased when he 

was able to help those who were trying, to the best 
of their power, and with an honest trust in God, to 
help themselves ; and he always came forward to as- 
sist them when they were trying to settle their chil- 
dren in the world. It was, indeed, to the children 
and young people in his parish that he looked chMj 
for the fruits of his pastoral labours; he was con- 
vinced that though no case, under God, was hopeless, 
there was more chance of success with those who had 
been trained from their earliest infancy, or who could 
be taught the truth while their hearts were yet ten- 
der and their habits unformed. He spent much of 
his time, therefore, amongst the younger members of 
his flock ; and, from his first going to Houghton, set 
his heart on founding and endowing a grammar-school 
for the better sort amongst them. After the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth he succeeded in doing so; and 
Mr. Gilpin's school soon became celebrated. He not 
only had the best masters from Oxford, but he con- 
stantly attended himself to the instruction of the 
scholars. The most diligent of them he would call 
" his own scholars ;" and would send for them into 
his study, to talk to them, and teach them himself. 
When he found, amongst his poorer parishioners^ a boy 
of an intelligent, inquiring disposition, he would enter 
him at the school and pay the expenses of his educa- 
tion. Several he sent afterwards to the Universities ; 
nor did he lose sight of them when they were thus 
parted from him. He had constant tidings of them 
from their tutors ; and made them often write to him 
themselves. Some of these letters (which are still 
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preserved, with remarks by Gilpin written on their 
covers,) were written in Latin. Occasionallj he would 
make a joumej to the Universities, to see how his 
former scholars were getting on. 

Manj of them became learned and pious men; 
amongst others, Henry Ayray, (or Airey,) who was 
afterwards made Provost of Queen's College, Oxford ; 
and Gteorge Carleton, who became Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, and wrote a life of his former teacher and pas- 
tor, to whom he owed all the learning, and probably, 
under God, many of the virtues, which were the cause 
of his promotion to so honourable and sacred an office. 

The quiet order of the Houghton school was sudr 
deniy disturbed soon after its first establishment, by 
a rebellion which broke out in the North, raised by 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, in 
the hope of restoring the Romish religion. Gilpin, 
being aware that if he remained at Houghton his life 
would be endangered, and that it would be more for 
the safety and happiness of his people if he left them 
for a time, withdrew to Oxford; having first made 
a speech to tbe masters and scholars, begging them 
to behave "carefully and peaceably until his return." 
The rebels marched as far as Durham : but on hearing 
of the approach of the Queen's army, under the Earl 
of Sussex, they fled ; and the poor simple peasantry 
whom they had drawn into their ranks, suffered cruelly 
for their imprudence. Some of the rebels took up 
their quarters at Houghton, sold all the com in Gil- 
pin's bams, killed his cattle, and destroyed or took 
away a great part of his goods. The m6st riotous of 
all was a fellow whom Gilpin had once saved from th^ 
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gallows. For even this ** Apostle of the North/* this 
" Pather of the Poor," (as he was called by many,) 
met sometimes, as all good and great men have done, 
with treachery and ingratitude. 

The worst instance of his good being repaid by evil 
was in the case of Hugh Broughton. It chanced one 
day, soon after his establishment of the school, that 
Oilpin, riding on his way to Oxford, came upon a lad, 
who, sometimes running and sometimes walking, kept 
up for some distance by the side of his horse. Gilpin 
inquired of him who he was, and whither he was going. 
He made answer that he came from Wales, and was on 
his way to Oxford, in the hope of becoming a scholar in 
the University. Struck by the singularity of the circum- 
stance, and by the energetic spirit of the lad, Gilpin 
paused; and, after asking him some questions, and 
finding him a ready scholar in Latin, and not ignorant 
of Greek, he asked him " whether he would be content 
to go with him, for that he would provide for him." 
Hugh Broughton (for he it was) willingly accepted 
the generous offer of his new friend ; and Gilpin ac- 
cordingly took him with him on a visit to Oxford, 
and then to Houghton, where Hugh made such great 
progress in Greek and Hebrew, that, after a while, 
Gilpin sent him to Cambridge. One can hardly be- 
lieve that, after receiving all this kindness, Broughton 
had the baseness to turn against his benefactor in his 
old age, and to bring false accusations against him, in 
the hope that Gilpin might be turned out of the liv- 
ing at Houghton and that he might succeed to it. 
It is difficult to imagine that any one could be so false 
and ungrateful ! Very keenly did the honest and ten- 
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der-hearted Gilpin feel this cruel conduct from one 
for whom he had done so much, and of whom he had 
hoped such far better things. Nor was this the only 
trial which was to disturb his later years. His enemies 
seemed determined not to leave him in peace; and 
even those who had no desire to injure him vexed 
him by their endeavours to draw him into disputes, 
and by their obstinate, uncharitable spiHt. 

Among these was a young man, the nephew of a 
great friend of his, one Mr. GFenison, whom, at his 
uncle's request, Gilpin consented to receive into his 
house, in the hope of bringing him round from the 
Bomiflh errors into which he had fallen while in 
Italy. This young fellow was conceited enough to 
think that he could easily make a convert of his ven- 
erable host ; but, finding this fail, he tried to corrupt 
the servants and scholars and such of Gilpin's pa- 
rishioners as fell in his way. He at last became so 
disagreeable and insolent, that Gilpin, who had borne 
a long time with his obstinate conceit, wrote to Geni- 
son, begging him to recal his nephew, for fear he 
should "infect his flock." "For," wrote he, "the 
young fellow thinking, I know not how, a great deal 
too well of himself, hath an hope to draw me, at these 
years, to acknowledge certun absurdities. . . . He is, 
indeed, fixed in his errors," he adds ; " and I have 
perceived by his talk that his coming hereTwas not to 
learn, but to teach : for thinking me half a papist, he 
trusted to win me over entirely. But whereas, I trust 
in God, I have put him clearly from that hope, yet I 
stand in great danger that he shall do much hurt in 
my house, or in the parish ; for he cometh furnished 

r 
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with all the learning of the hot college of Jesuits. • . • 
^e will not grant that anything hath been wrong in 
the Chureh of Borne : the most abominable errorp of 
indulgences, pardons, false miracles and false relies, 
pilgrimages, and such like, be can find them all in the 
Gospel ; and will have them all to be holy. Tor my 
part, I have determined myself otherwise. Age and 
want of memory compel me to take my leave of this 
wretched world, and. at this time of life not to study 
answers to such trumpery and new inventions ; seeing 
I was never any disputer in all my life. I trust there 
be learned men enough in the Universities who will 
sufficiently answer all that ever they can bring that 
is worth answering. Wherefore, good Mr. Genison, 
seeing your cousin is fixed in his errors, as he plainly 
confesseth, help to ease me of this burthen, that I may 
with quietness apply to my vocation. I am sent for 
to preach in divers places ; but I cannot go from home 
so long as he is here. People in these evil days are 
giv^i to learn more superstition in a week than true 
religion in seven years. . . . And so I pray God to 
preserve you evermore. 

" Tour loving friend, to his power, 

" Bebnabb Gilpik." 
He was not, however, without hope of having made 
some impression on the young man, who afterwards 
entered info a correspondence with him; Gilpin kindly 
exerting himself, in spite, as he writes, of '* sickness, 
sores, and other trouble," to answer his arguments 
at length, " praying God to illuminate his eyes with 
His heavenly light, and to guide his feet into the waj 
of peace." 
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In addition to all this good man's other trials, the 
cross of sickness was laid upon him ; and the infirmi« 
ties of age came on more rapidlj than lb usual; the 
consequence of the unwearied labours of so many 
years. He began now to feel that he was no longer 
equal to bear the burden and heat of the day ; and only 
desired to make room for younger and stronger men. 
'' My greatest grief of ail," he writes, in a touching 
letter to a friend, '' is, that my memory is quite de- 
cayed: my sight faileth; my hearing faileth; with 
other ailments, more than I can well express." 

An accident he met with about this time weakened 
his health yery much. He was knocked down by an 
ox as ha was crossing the market-place at Durham, 
and so much hurt, that he lay for a long time at the 
point of death. He never regained his strength, and 
was lame for the rest of his life. He was now obliged 
to occupy himself nearer home ; but found plenty of 
occupation there. 

It must have been a touching and impressive sight 
to see that grey-haired man, bowed down by sickness 
and care, as he stood, leaning on his stick, amid a 
throng of youthful hearers, in the school which he 
himself bad founded. As he spoke to them in words 
of encouragement or reproof, or as he watched the 
eager faces which told what to his imperfect hearing 
their words no longer could, what visions of the fu- 
ture and what remembrances of the past must have 
crowded on his mind ! Boy after boy had come, and 
learned, and passed away; some to public life, and 
some to humbler duties nearer home ; some whom he 
had laboured for in body and soul, had forgotten him, 
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in the excitements of the court and the camp, in busi- 
ness or in pleasure; some who had risen to high 
office still remembered him with affection, and were 
proud to own him as their teacher ; some whom he 
had watched from infancy still clung to him as their 
pastor who had long ceased to be their tutor ; and 
from their quiet homes, clustered around the church 
and parsonage-house, rosj-cheeked lads came forth to 
learn from him lessons which their fathers, too, had 
learned. In the kindling eye and flushing cheek of 
one fine stripling, Gilpin might recal the impetuous 
temper of the father ; in the frank and fearless gaze 
of another, some favourite pupil who, having passed 
through the school of suffering, had gone to an eter- 
nal homo. As he laid his trembling hand on the 
shoulder of a boy who, coming from some distant 
village, had sought and found shelter and instruc- 
tion at Houghton, troubled memories might come 
over him of a certain journey to Oxford, and of a lad, 
penniless and self-educated, who had run one morning 
by his horse, and won his attention and regard by his 
quick spirit and his ready answers ; who had been 
adopted by him, had deserted him, slandered, and in- 
jured him! But even while the boy, confused by the 
old man's earnest gaze, and wondering at his mourn- 
ful sigh, stood anxious to escape, Gilpin, perhaps, 
would turn away to smooth the fair curls of a shy 
new-comer, thinking of his gentle pupil, Henry Ayray ; 
or to smile upon the up-turned face of an admiring 
scholar, with a pleasant remembrance of his warm- 
hearted school-boy champion, and still cordial friend, 
George Carleton. 
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When not actually in the school, or engaged in his 
parish, Gilpin employed himself in drawing up a set 
of good rules for the government of the school after 
his death, and in endeavouring to secure sufficient 
money for its future support. Of his own fortune he 
had laid hy nothing, having spent it all in charity 
and in the hospitahle entertainment of the poor and 
strangers. But by the assistance and kind offices 
of friends, particularly of the Earl of Bedford and 
of a Mr. Heath, he was able to carry his wishes into 
effect.. 

At last, worn out by constant labour of mind and 
body, by pain and suffering, and by the treachery of 
enemies and ingratitude of false friends, he felt his 
death draw near. Death had no terrors for one who 
had learned to live so well that he had learned to die. 
The setting sun shone with a bright though chastened 
light, and lit up even the dark valley of the shadow of 
death; so that he, whose mind was stayed on God, 
could y»ar no evil, 

A few days before his death, he desired to be raised 
in his bed ; and sent for several poor people who had 
been his pensioners. Calmly and cheerfully he told 
them that he " was going out of the world ;" and then, 
in broken accents and as his weakness would suffer 
him, he added, that "he hoped they would be his 
witnesses at the great day that he had endeavoured to 
do his duty amongst them ; and he prayed God to re- 
member them after he was gone." Then, as their sobs 
almost drowned his feeble accents, and tears streamed 
down their faces, " he would not have them weep for 
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him," he said, but, *• if ever he had told them anything 
good, he would have them remember that in his 
stead." " Above all things, he exhorted thei!n to feaif 
6od, and keep His commandments; telling them, 
if they would do this, they could never be left com- 
fortless." 

So, mourning their great loss, but strengthened by 
such words to look hopefully to that day when pastor 
and flock should meet again, face to face, in the pre- 
sence of the chief 0-ood Shepherd, they departed one 
by one, only to make room for the lambs of the fold 
which this good pastor had watched with such un- 
ceasing care. 

Subdued by this great sorrow, and awed by the 
near presence of death, the young scholars drew near 
their master to receive his last instructions. He re- 
minded them that '^ this was the time to qualify them- 
selves to be of use in the world ; and that, though 
learning was well worth their attention, virtue was 
much more so." 

He then spoke some last words to his servants, and 
sent for several persons who had hitherto not pro- 
fited, as he had wished, by his advice, in the hope that 
the words of a dying man might have some effect 
upon them. His strength was now nearly exhausted ; 
and the short remainder of his life he spent in prayer» 
and in conversing, in broken sentences, on religious 
subjects with a few intimate friends. 

Thus gently death came to him, at the last, as a 
kind and welcome friend ; and on the 4th of March, 
1583, in the sixty-sixth year of his earthly life, Bernard 
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Gilpin y^ZZ asleep in Jesus; to await in that peaceful 
place, where the wicJced cease from troubling , and the 
weary are at rest, the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jestts Christ , from whom, with 
all good pastors, he should in that dag receive that 
crown of glory which fadeth not away. 




mxt Ctrrail ^t 




THE "CHEVALIER SANS PEUR ET SANS 

EEPROCHE." 



"He whose forgotten dust for centuries 
Has lain beneath this stone, was one in' whom 
Adventure, and endurance, and emprise 
Exalted the mind's faculties, and strung 
The body's sinews. Brave he was in fight, 
Courteous in banquet, scornful of repose. 
• • • • • 

He lived the impersonation of an age 
That never shall return.'* 

" The KnighVs Epitaph." W. Cullen Bryant. 

<* But 'mong^t them all was none more courteous knight 
Than Calidore, beloved over all. 
In whom it seemes that gentleness of spright 
And manners mylde were planted naturall ; 
To which he added comely guize withall. 
And gracious speach, did steale men's hearts away : 
Nathless thereto he was full stout and tall. 
And well approved in batteilous aflPray, 
That him did much renowne, and far his fame display.'* 

Spenser's ** Faery Queene," 



Cj^ie Cl^^balijer ^agarb. 



*'I would advise the nobles to make their children read his history, 
rather than so many fabulous stories ; so that, without taking aaj^hing 
amiss, they may find wherewithal to cultivate and strengthen the seeds of 
virtue which have been sown in their hearts/'^MAvsoT, JSutoire de la 
Valette. 

" T WISH," once said a Prench nobleman (Fortin d© 
JL la Hoguette) to his son, " that the history of the 
Cheyalier Bayard should be the first history which 
yoQ read and repeat to me. Try, as far as you are 
able, to imitate his example; a copy of so wonderful 
eok original cannot be otherwise than good. If you 
Cftnuot attain to his valour, which is unexampled, be 
as faithful to your prince and as gentle as he was." 

Even so may English children of the present day 
still read the history of him who won the glorioui» 
title of " The Good Knight, without fear and without 
reproach ;" and try if they, too, (who have the ad- 
vantage of so much better an education, and the bless- 
ing of so much purer and more enlightened a faith 
than had Bayard, or even his noble admirer,) cannot 
imitate, in some points at least, *' so wonderful an 
original." 

It is true that they may not have an opportunity 
of imitating his valour; nor would we desire back 
again the days of chivalry, (much as there was in them 
to admire,) when to endanger one's own life and that 
of one's neighbour in the joust and the tournament 
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was looked upon as an honourable amusement.. But 
there are none who may not endeavour to imitate 
the fidelity, the truthfulness, the gentleness, and the 
noble-minded generosity which this gallant soldier, 
in his simple reliance on God, was enabled to pre- 
serve amid the temptations and trials of the court 
and the battle-field. 

Pierre Bayard, the son of Aymond Terrail, of a 
noble house of Dauphine, in Prance, was bom at 
the Chateau Bayard in 1476, in the reign of Louis 
the Eleventh. 

He had scarcely completed his thirteenth year, 
when his father, feeling that death was drawing near, 
called his four sons to him,* and asked them what pro- 
fessions they would choose to follow. The eldest, a 
quiet lad, expressed a desire to remain with his father 
and mother so long as it should please God to spare 
them to him ; and then, when he should inherit his 
father's property, he had no wish but to remain peace- 
fully at home in the old castle, in the quiet enjoyment 
of his estates. The bright-eyed, active little Pierre 
had far other wishes and intentions. He had in- 
herited, he remembered, and he reminded Aymond 
Terrail of it, in an earnest, pleading voice^'* He had 
inherited from his father, and from a long line of 
ancestors, a name made illustrious by deeds of valour 
and of knightly virtue ; he trusted, therefore, that he 
might be allowed to embrace the profession of a soldier, 
in which he should hope, by God's help, not to dis- 
honour the name of his ancestors, of whose great 
deeds he had so often^heard his father speak." Terrail, 
delighted with the noble spirit of the boy, answered, 
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with tears in his eyes: — "My son, may God help 
thee ! Thou hast already the look and manner of thy 
grandfather, who was the most noble gentleman of his 
time. Thy resolution delights me : and before long, 
I will second it by placing thee in some princely house, 
where thou canst serve thine apprenticeship in arms." 
The following day the Sieur Terrail, having invited 
a large party of friends and relations to his house, 
consulted with them as to the future prospects of his 
sons, when he should be taken from them. His eyes 
rested fondly on his little Bayard as he waited on the 
guests (such was the custom of those knightly days) 
in a manner so graceful and modest as to call forth 
the praises of all.' " Pierre," said he, when the boy 
withdrevi;', '' has given me the greatest pleasure by de- 
claring his desire to keep up the honour of our house, 
in the profession of a soldier. Can you tell me of any 
noble or princely house in which I might place him, 
where he might be well taught, and, in time, bear 
arms P He is too much like my dear father not to be- 
come, some day, as good and honourable a gentle- 
man." One gave advice that Bayard should be sent 
to the King of France ; another that he should enter 
the service of the Bourbon family. His uncle, the 
Bishop of Gbenoble, advised Terrail to send him as a 
page to the Duke of Savoy, who was a friend of the 
Bishop's family. He offered to take his nephew the 
very next day to Chamb^ry, where the Duke was then 
staying. He also promised to equip him, and to give 
him a horse. Terrail, gratefuUy accepting this offer, 
at once placed his son in the hands of the good Bishop, 
with these words : — " I give him to you ; and I pray 
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God that wherever you may place him, he may do jon 
honour.*' 

The Bishop sent to Grenoble for some pages' dresses 
of Telvet and satin for the boy ; and having given him 
a little horse, they were ready by the next day to 
start. Bayard, fuU of delight, mounted on his horse, 
which being accastomed to a heavier weight, and feeU 
ing the prick of the spurs, frightened the company by 
beginning to rear and plunge, but the little fellow 
kept his seat manfully, and pleased with his horse's 
mettle, touched him again with his spurs, made him 
bound round and round the court, and thus soon sub- 
dued his spirited little charger. His father, charmed 
to find so bold a courage in so young a boy, and one, 
too, who had never before been on horseback, asked 
him, in a laughing tone, ''if be was not afraid?" 
*' No !" said Bayard, with a modest look of pleasure ; 
'* I hope, if God keeps me, that I may ere long be 
able to manage my horse better than I do now, and 
may give him a near view of the enemies of the prince 
whom I am to serve." The Bishop, being pressed for 
time, bade him take leave of his family ; and Bayard, 
approaching his father, said, ** I hope, Sir, that God 
will preserve you long enough for you to receive as 
good a character of me as you could wish," The old 
man blessed his dear boy, and said, '^ that he had but 
one thing to request of him, and that was, that what- 
ever prince he might be called upon to serve, he would 
always remember that the King of Prance was his 
lawful sovereign, and that he must never take up arms 
against his King nor his country." Then all the com- 
pany embraced the lad, and bade him farewell. But 
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BiftjftFd still lingered. His eyes wandered round the 
court, and then rested on a window whence his mother 
.had been watching, with tears in her eyes, the pre- 
parations for her son's departure. *' Will not some 
one ask my mother to take leave of me P" he asked. 
The mother needed no second call, but hurrying down 
to her darling child, she kissed him fondly again and 
again. " My son," she said, as she still held him for 
the last time in her embrace, " my son, you know with 
what tenderness I haye brought you up, and you will 
never forget it; I shall no longer be with you to give 
you proofe of my love, but I pray you, as the only sign 
of gratitude you cau givo me, neyer to forget what 
I am going to say to you. If you will do as I ask 
you, be assured that you will pass honourably through 
the world, and that God will bless you. My first re- 
quest is, that you should fear God, love and serve 
Him, and strive never to offend Him. It is He who 
has made us, and who preserves us; it is He who 
will save us. Without His grace we could not do 
the least good work. Never fail to pray to Him every 
morning and evening, and He will help you. The 
second thing I ask of you is, to be gentle and court- 
eous to those above you, and to be distant and haughty 
to no one; be always ready to oblige everybody ; avoid 
slander, lying, and envy ; they are vices unworthy of 
a Christian. Be sober, true to your word, and, above 
all, charitable to the poor, and God will return to your 
abundantly whatever you give for love of Him. Com- 
fort the widow and the orphan as far as you are able. 
Ely from flatterers, and take good care not to become 
one yourself; it is a character as detestable as it is 
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burtf ul. Once more, let me again recommend charitj 
to you ; the giving of alms makes no man poor ; and 
believe me, whatever you give for the love of God will 
be most'profitable both to your soul and body. That 
is all I had to say to you. Tour father and I have not 
long to live ; God grant that before we die we may 
receive honourable news of you ; and now I recom- 
mend you to His divine goodness." These words 
sank deep into Bayard's heart, and were remembered 
and acted upon through life. He now answered 
modestly : — " Madam, I thank you with all my heart 
for the good instructions you have given me ; and I 
hope, by His grace to whom you have commended me, 
to remember them affectionately, and to practise them 
so exactly that you shall be satisfied ; and I beg, that 
though I am going to leave you, you will still continue 
your care and love for me." 

Then his mother, having; given him a purse full of 
money, and having placed a little trunk of clothes in 
the care of one of the Bishop's servants, once more 
bade him tenderly farewell; and Bayard, with his 
uncle, took the road to Chambery, where they arrived 
the same day, Bayard full of delight at his first ride 
on horseback. 

The following day the Bishop dined with the Duke 
of Savoy, who was much struck by the cheerful and 
attentive manner in which Bayard waited on his uncle. 
*He asked who the child was. "Sir," answered the 
Bishop, " he is a boy of noble family, and my nephew. 
I have brought him to present him to you, if it should 
please you. But I will not do so until after dinner, 
when your Highness shall see him to advantage." 
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*'I receive bim at onoe, with pleasure,'* said the 
Duke ; ** I should be very hard to please, if I refused 
such a present at your hand." 

Bayard, charmed by what he over-heard, did not 
stay to amuse himself after dinner, but went out 
directly, as his uncle desired him, had his little horse 
bridled and saddled, and when the prince came into 
the. court-yard, Bayard sprang upon it, and showed off 
its paces as well as any knight could have done. 

''Ah !" said the Duke to the Bishop, ''I do believe 
that is your little favourite who is managing that 
horse so well." The Bishop, much pleased, now gave 
the Duke a further account of Bayard and of his 
family. The prince listened attentively, and again 
assuring the Bishop with what pleasure he would 
receive the lad, added that he only hoped he would 
follow in the steps of his ancestors, whose noble 
name and deeds were well known to him. Thus little 
Bayard became the Duke of Savoy's page, and was 
given to the care of his equerry, or squire. 

He soon won the love and esteem of all the court. 
He applied himself with such goodwill to all his 
duties and his page's exercises, that he soon excelled 
all his companions in dancing, fencing, playing on 
the lute, and riding. He proved himself, too, which 
was far better, so amiable and thoughtful, so atten- 
tive and obliging to all around him, that the Duke 
and Duchess soon loved the boy as though he were 
their son. 

Bayard had not been very long in their service 
when they went on a visit to Lyons, where Charles 
the Eighth of Prance then held his court. The 

a 
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Comte de Ligny was sent out to meet them ; and as 
they were conversing, he noticed Bayard amongst the 
Duke's followers. His master, smiling, called the lad 
to him, and said, " Bayard, prick your horse, and let 
the Count see its spirit." The boy, delighted, did as 
he was bid, and managed the fiery little animal with 
such grace and spirit that the Count was quite charmed 
and advised the Duke to present him to the King. 

The gallant train of knights and nobles passed on 
through the streets of Lyons, where all the windows 
were crowded with people who wished to get a sight 
of the Duke, who was young, handsome, and very dig- 
nified and courteous in his manners. Bayard, well 
pleased with all he saw, and delighted by the welcome 
which his dear master met with, rode gaily behind 
him, almost too full of enjoyment to have time for 
visions of the future, and little thinking that before 
many years were passed, balconies would be crowded 
with fair ladies, and streets thronged with people, to 
do homage to the virtues, the graces, and the valour 
of the good knight. Bayard. 

The same day, as the Duke of Savoy and some of 
his noble retainers were dining with the King and his 
court, the conversation turned on the chase, on riding 
and tournaments, and Jon deeds of courage. On this, 
the Comte de Ligny took occasion to say, that the 
Duke had brought with him a page whom he hoped to 
present to his Majesty, a boy scarcely fourteen years 
old, but with all the spirit of the bravest knight. 

Bayard was not present at this conversation, but it 
was soon reported to him ; '^ and he was as much de- 
lighted/* says the old chronicler of his sayings and 
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doings, *' as if the King had given him his town of 
Lyons." He immediately ran to his friend and in« 
Btructor, the Duke of Savoy's equerry, and said, ** My 
dear master and friend, I have just learned that his 
Highness has spoken of me to the King, and that his 
Majesty wishes to see me to-day on horseback. I beg 
you to be so good as to have my horse put into a fit 
state to appear before the princes/' 

And saying this, he offered him some money to get 
all that was required. The officer, who was very fond 
of him, refused to take it. " Run away," said he, 
" and prepare yourself; as to your horse, that is my 
affair. I hope you will be so happy as to please the 
King ; nothing better could happen to you ; and some 
day, perhaps, you may, please God, become so great 
a lord as to be able to do me a good turn." 

" Do not doubt I should do that, dear master," said 
Bayard; "I have received too many good lessons from 
you since I have been with the Duke ever to prove 
ungrateful for them ; and if at any time I should be 
well off, you shall know it." 

" My dear Bayard," said the kind-hearted Equerry, 
as he escorted him, when rider and horse were ready, 
into the King's presence, " however glad I may be of 
your advancement, I am not the less sorry to lose 
you. You are going into the service of the King, and 
you could not have a better opportunity of making a 
name and a fortune to yourself." 

" God grant it may be so !" eagerly interrupted 
Bayard ; *' may He give me grace always to remember 
the lessons of virtue which I have learned from you. 
I hope, by His help, that you will never hear anything 
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but good of me ; and if ever I am able to prove my 
gratitude to jou, I shall not fail to do bo." Conversing 
in this friendly manner, the master and his pupil 
reached the pleasant meadow-land of Ainay. A gay 
barge was on the river, and the sturdy boatmen pulled 
up, with long strokes, to the meadow's edge, as the 
young rider and his attendant came in sight. It was 
the royal barge; and as it touched the shore, the 
young King sprang lightly out, and spying Bayard 
in the fields, called to him, '^ Set spurs to your borse, 
my little friend." Bayard obeyed, and shewed off the 
paces of his horse with such an admirable grace that 
the King and all the company clapped their hands, 
and called out again, '^ Prick your horse, page; prick 
it I" For a long time after this, Bayard went by the 
name of " Picquet," from the French word piequer^ 
^ to prick a horse with a spur.' The good-natured 
King at once received the lad into his service, and 
put him under the care of the Comte de Ligny. 

After three years' service, Bayard being now seven- 
teen, the Count made him his " gentleman-at-arms." 
Just at this time the King returned to Lyons, and a 
tournament was given by the Seigneur de Yaudrey, 
for the amusement of the young nobles. This tourna- 
ment was to consist in horse-races, and in sham fights 
on horseback and on foot. Poor Bayard longed to be 
jone of the competitors; but he had not money enough 
to equip himself and hiB horse for a tournament. "Slq 
confided his wishes to one of his young companions 
named Bellabre. 

'' Why, comrade," said Bellabre, who was a clever, 
lively fellowy "have you not an unde here, the f^t 
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abbot of Ainay ? Let ub both go and see him, and if 
he refuses to give you money, I will carry off cross 
and mitre, and whatever I can lay hands on." 
. " No, no, my Mend," said Bayard, '* you must not 
do that ; we must respect the ministers of God." 

" Well," said Bellabre, smiling, "I don't expect to 
find myself reduced to such violence. When your 
kinsman hears all, I am sure he will help you." 

Bayard, after vainly lamenting the absence of his 
kind uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble, agreed, at last, to 
accompany his fidend to the abbey of Ainay. 

Bellabre had already persuaded him to touch the 
shields of the Seigneur de Vaudrey, which were hung 
up as a challenge to any who might wish to enter the 
lists. When he gave his name as a combatant, Mount* 
joye, the king-at-arms, or herald, was surprised by hia 
boldness, and said, " Why, Picquet, you are still but 
a child ! and do you think of standing against the 
Seigneur de Vaudrey, who is one of the bravest 
knights in Christendom P" 

** Mountjoye," replied Bayard, " believe me, I have 
not done this from pride and vain-glory ; but in order 
to learn the profession of arms from those who are 
best able to teach me." 

Mountjoye smiled with admiration at this resolu^ 
tion and wisdom in a lad of seventeen. Early next 
morning Bayard and his lively friend set off in a little 
boat, and rowed to Ainay. When they landed at 
the abbey grounds, the first person they saw was 
the Abbot himself, who did not receive them very 
graciously. 

" Who has made you so bold," said he to Bayard^ 
'' as to touch the Seigneur de Yaudrey's Bhields ? It 
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is but three days since you were a page ; you are only 
seventeen or eighteen years old? it would suit you 
better to be still under the rod at school." 

The young Chevalier, instead of being angry, an- 
swered gently, " My dear uncle, I assure you I have 
not done this from vanity. I only wish to prove my- 
self worthy of the honour of being related to you, and 
of belonging to a house where virtue has so long been 
hereditary; and, therefore, Sir, I beg you to furnish 
me with some money, as you are the only relation 
here to whom I can apply." 

His uncle was pacified by this speech, and after a 
long conversation the young men gained their point ; 
and the Abbot furnished them with so handsome a 
sum, that both the friends were able to get dresses 
and horses for all the tournaments. He soon, however, 
repented of his generous fit, and sent his man after 
them to recover part of the money. But the merry 
young fellows had taken care to provide themselves at 
once with all they wanted, and could afford to laugh 
at the dismay of the money-loving Abbot when his 
servant should return empty-handed. 

At last the day of the tournament came. The Che- 
valier Bayard, then in his eighteenth year, and still 
slight and delicate in appearance, boldly entered the 
lists, and by his skill and courage carried off the 
prizes of the day. When he rode round the lists, 
with his vizor up, all the spectators applauded, and 
the ladies cried out, '* Look at that slender lad ; he 
has done more than all the others." 

" Picquet," said the King to the Comte de Ligny, 
"has proved, by his first trial, what he will be in 
after years." 
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*' Yes,** said the Coimt, ** and it was to do honour 
to your Majesty that he entered the lists to-day." 

About a year after this tournament^ the Count one 
day took Bayard aside, and said that he had entered 
too well on the profession of arms not to continue in 
it ; he would therefore appoint him to a military com* 
pany, and should advise him to join it at onoe, and 
to exercise himself in tournaments and feats of arms, 
until there should be occasion for his active service. 

Bayard thanked him gratefully, and having taken 
leave of the kind-hearted King, and of all the court, 
who parted from their young favourite with great re- 
gret, he started with his attendants on the road to 
Aire, in Picardy. Here his future companions came 
out to receive him, and all the ladies were on the 
watch to see the noble youth of whose virtues, cou- 
rage, and wisdom they had heard so much. Bayard, 
far from becoming vain or haughty, in consequence of 
all this admiration, continued as humble and modest 
as he had been when, six years before, he left his fa- 
ther's castle. 

I have dwelt a long time on the history of Bayard's 
boyhood, because I thought it would interest you most 
to know what he did when he was near your own age. 
But we must pass on now and look at him as he is 
entering into manhood. He has grown up into a tall 
young man, with dark flashing eyes, and a pale, fair 
complexion. He is manly in his bearing, and graceful 
in his manner, gay, modest, and gentle. He has been 
keeping open house at Aire, shewing hospitality to 
every one, carrying off the prizes at the tournaments^ 
and winning the love and esteem of all ; suddenly he 
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is ordered, with the Comte de Lignj's company, to 
join the royal army then marching into Naples, and 
Bayard first sees real service as a soldier. 

At his first battle, the battle of Fourain^, he greatly 
distinguished himself, had two horses kUled under 
him, and carried off the enemy's colours, which he 
presented to the King. The King then marched to 
Navarre to assist his brother-in-law, Louis of Orleans, 
against Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan; and hera 
the nobility of Dauphin^ again performed prodigies 
of valour. 

About two years after this, Bayard's royal master 
died suddenly, at the early age of twenty-eight, and 
was succeeded by Louis, Duke of Orleans, under the 
title of Louis XII. 

Bayard, not being then on active service, took ad- 
vantage of his leisure to go and see his old friends in^ 
Savoy. His former patron, Charles I., Duke of Savoy, 
ijras no longer living; but his widow, the Duchesa* 
Blanche, a very virtuous and generous lady, still held 
her court there ; and by her Bayard was received with 
a kind welcome. Here, at the request of a lady of 
whom Bayard had been very fond when he was the 
Duke's page, and she was a little girl, he held a tour- 
nament, and was himself, as usual, the successful com- 
petitor. He generously refused, however, to receive 
the prize. It was a bracelet he had asked of this lady» 
the Dame de Fluxas, and to which he had attached a 
ruby of the value of a hundred ducats. He therefore 
begged the lady to dispose of it as she thought fitt 
The Dame de Fluxas said she would keep the bracelet 
for old friendship's sake, and in remembrance of hia 
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Valour ; the ruby she gave to the knight who, next to 
Bayard, had been most successful. 

This, as you will see, was only one of many instances 
in which Bayard shewed his generosity and disregard 
6f wealth. When Louis XII., about two years after 
his accession to the throne, marched into Italy, Bayard 
again followed the royal army, with the Gomte de 
liigny's gallant company. 

From this period, until the time of his death, 
Bayard's life was spent in the camp, the garrison, or 
en the battle-field. If I were to tell you of all the 
battles in which he fought, and of all the noble deeds 
he did, I should make my story too long, and I should 
probably only weary you. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselyes with taking an occasional glance at him, 
while he is, for the next twenty years or more, gaining 
fresh laurels as " the brave captain," and a deathless 
inemory as Tie Chevalier sanspeitr et sans reproche. 

When he was only twenty-four years old, we find 
him leading thirty of his young companions out of a 
garrison near Milan, in order to surprise the enemy. 
It was not long before they were met by a troop of 
Lombards. As soon as the French saw them they 
raised their war-cry of "Prance! France!" and charged 
the enemy. The Lombards answered by shouts of 
*' Moor ! Moor !" and steadily received the shock. The 
combat lasted about an hour, and then the skill and 
courage of Bayard prevailed. The Lombards were 
routed, and those who were not taken prisoners, or 
left wounded on the field, fled towards Milan. 

The Chevalier pursued them sword in hand, followed 
by his companions. But when they drew near the 
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walls of Milan, the more cautious reined in their 
horses, crying, "Turn, soldiers, turn!" Upon this, 
aU the company turned their horses' heads homewards. 
Bayard alone, full of daring and enthusiasm, and car« 
ried away by the excitement of the chase, spurred his 
horse to greater speed, and dashed after the fugitiyea 
through the gates of the city, right up to the palace 
of their prince. The people, seeing by the white cross 
on his armour that he was a Frenchman, cried out, 
'' Take him ! take him \" and the Chevalier, now find* 
ing himself deserted by all his comrades, was soou 
overpowered by numbers, and taken prisoner by Ca- 
zache, the captain who commanded in Milan. 

When Cazache, on disarming the Chevalier, removed 
his helmet and vizor, he was surprised to see that one 
who had given such extraordinary proofs of strength 
and valour was so young a man. It was not long be« 
fore the wonderful story reached the ears of Ludovico 
Sforza, (and the tale would lose nothing on the way,) 
how a young Frenchman of almost womanly grace and 
beauty, but with the courage of a giant-hero, had pur- 
sued the fugitives to the very walls of the ducal palace, 
and, single-handed, kept at bay the crowd that fell 
upon him. 

The Duke commanded the stranger to be brought 
before him. Cazache, a kind-hearted and generous 
man, fearing that Ludovico, in his anger, would treat 
the rash young Chevalier hardly, conducted him him- 
self into the ducal presence* Ludovico, however, was 
so struck by the calm and manly bearing, and the open 
courteous manners of Bayard, that he desired Cazache 
to restore to him his arms and his horse^ and gave him 
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free leave to return to the French camp. When the 
Duke saw the young soldier vault on horseback, and, 
lance in hand, spur his fine charger round the open 
court, he exclaimed aloud, "If all the soldiers of France 
are like this one, I shall be but badly off." 

" Picquet," said the Comte de Ligny, one day, when 
the Chevalier, who was far from rich, was distributing 
amongst his comrades some silver vessels which had 
fallen to his share, " Picquet should have been bom a 
king; he would have won the whole universe by his 
great heart." 

It happened one day, when the French army 
was making war against the Spaniards, that Bayard, 
who was in command of a garrison called Moner- 
vino, heard that a " treasurer" (or money-lender) at 
Naples was going to carry some money to the enemy, 
and that he must pass within three or four miles of 
Monervino, Bayard determined to intercept the sup- 
plies. He immediately sent out spies, who learned 
that the treasurer was resting for the night, in a 
town about fifteen miles off, held by the Spaniards, 
and was to go on next morning under the escort 
of a troop of soldiers. Bayard, rising two hours 
before day-break, hid himself, with twenty horsemen, 
between two hills ; but, lest the enemy should escape 
in another direction, he sent his companion, Tar« 
dieu, with twenty-five Albanians, to waylay them. 

Our hero and his men waited patiently between 
the hills until day-break. Gradually the darkness of 
night disappeared, and in the ruddy streaks of morn« 
i^g liglit, which followed the grey twilight, they were 
able to look out and down into the plain below. Still, 
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no horsemen could be seen, and Bayard, fearing that 
the enemy should come suddenly on them, called his 
party together and hid behind the rocks. The sun 
was up, and now, at last, it shone upon the spears of 
soldiers coming up the winding defile. As they drew 
near, the scouts whom Bayard had sent out heard the 
tramp of horses, and brought him word. All, at his 
command, crouched down behind the rocks, and the 
Spanish soldiers, with two men in the midst of them 
carrying bags of money on their horses, passed by 
without seeing the Chevalier or his party. They had 
not ridden on many yards when Bayard and his 
soldiers rushed out upon them, crying aloud, '^Erance! 
Prance !" 

The Spaniards, supposing the number of their ene- 
mies to be much greater than it really was, galloped 
off as fast as they could up so steep a path, leaving 
the poor treasurer and his servant in the hands of 
Bayard. They were carried to Monervino; and on 
their bags being opened, 15,000 ducats were found in- 
side them. Meanwhile, Tardieu, having had no fight- 
ing, returned to Monervino, very ill-pleased that the 
prize had not been his. However, he put on a care- 
less air, and said, in a tone of authority, to Bayard, 
" Comrade, I go shares with you ; for I have been of 
the undertaking." 

" True," answered Bayard, with a quiet smile ; " but 
you were not of the taking." Then, in order to make 
Tardieu lower his grand tone, he added, "And even sup- 
posing you had been, you are under my command, and 
I should give you what I pleased." Upon this Tar- 
dieu flew into a passion, and, swearing that he would 
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baye justice done him, went off to complain to the 
Eang's lieutenant-general, who bade the Chevalier 
wait on him directly. The lieutenant-general having 
heard the story of both, and having taken the opinions 
of all the captains, declared that Tardieu had no right 
to the booty. He was much mortified by this decision; 
but being a light-hearted, and, on the whole, a good* 
natured fellow, he turned to Bayard and said, " By my 
troth, I am very unlucky ; but no matter, Chevalier, 
for you will have the expense of keeping me as long 
as we stay in this land." The Chevalier laughed, and 
80, in a friendly manner, they returned together to 
the garrison. Here Bayard had the ducats brought 
out, and placed them before Tardieu. " There, com- 
rade," said he, " are not these pretty things P" "Yes," 
said the poor fellow sadly, and turning his head away 
from the glittering prize : " had I but half that sum, 
I should never want for anything." " Is it so, com- 
rade ?" said the good Elnight, kindly ; " then, truly, 
what you could not take from me by force I give you 
with right goodwill, and you shall have full half of 
the money." And, thereupon, he had half the ducata 
counted out, and given to him. Tardieu, who at firi^ 
thought it but a jest, when he saw himself really ifi 
possession of the money, was so overcome by the 
Chevalier's generosity, that he fell on his knees, and, 
with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, " Alas 1 my mast^ 
find friend ! what return can I ever make for the good 
you have done me P" " Hold your peace," said Bayard; 
" if I had it in my power, I would do much more for 
you." Poor Tardieu was now happier than he coul4 
express ; for he knew that when he returned home he 
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should be enabled by this gifb to many a noble young 
lady whom be loved. The remainder of the money 
Bayard gave away to his men, not keeping even a 
penny for himself. 

As for the treasurer and his servant, although their 
captor might have asked a good ransom for them, he 
sent them away free, and with an escort to protect 
them ; so the Neapolitan returned home well pleased, 
in spite of the loss of his money, at having fallen into 
Buch good hands. 

Our good Knight was, as you know, a " Knight 
without fear," and bold as a lion in combat ; but it 
was a far greater trial to him, as it is to many, to bear 
iUness patiently, than to withstand the attacks of his 
military foes ; to lie useless and helpless on a sick-bed, 
than to rush into the thickest of the fraj. 

Now such a trial poor Bayard had to bear after the 
siege of the town of Brescia. He, with the Lord of 
Holart, had been fighting desperately on the first ram- 
part, and had, at last» succeeded in taking it. But, aa 
they entered the fortress. Bayard was wounded in the 
thigh by a pike, which pierced so deep that it broke in 
two, and the iron, with part of the wooden staff to 
which it was fixed, remained in, causing Bayard such 
dreadful agony that he thought he had received his 
death-wound. So, ndsbg his head feebly, he said to 
the Lord of Molaii, '' Press on, comrade ! the town is 
gained 5 but aa for me, I can go no further; I am 
aUinr ' 

Two of his archers carried him out of the crowd, 
«ttd staunched his wounds, as best they could, with 
pieces of thfiir BhiztB» which they toro off for the puiw 
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pose. When they saw that the citadel was taken, they 
pulled down a door from the first house to which 
they came, and laying their captain gently on it, they 
carried him to the finest mansion in the neighbour- 
hood. It belonged to a very rich gentleman, who had 
fled for safety to a monastery. His wife and daughters 
remained at home, and had hidden themselves in a 
hay-loft ; but as soon as the archers knocked at the 
door, the good lady, trusting to God for protection, 
came down and opened it to them. Bayard, having 
been carried in, ordered the men to close the door and 
to set a guard at it. Then, turning to the lady, who 
had fallen on her knees before him, he comforted her, 
and assured her that while he remained to protect 
herself and her daughters she need have no fear; 
no one should harm them. 

The lady being thus re-assured by his words and 
manner, went off herself, guarded by an archer, to 
fetch a surgeon who might dress the Chevalier's 
wounds. When she returned, Bayard inquired where 
her husband was P The poor lady, bursting into tears, 
answered, " Oh, Sir ! I know not whether he be alive 
or dead. But, if living, I tliink he must be in a 
neighbouring monastery, where he has many friends." 
The Chevalier bade her send for him, assuring her he 
should receive no hurt. "When the archers returned 
with the master of the house, Bayard in cheerful 
tones gave him welcome, begging him not to be cast 
down, for that he was but lodging friends. The poor 
Ejiight was now so worn out by fatigue, and weakened 
by his terrible wound, that he was carried to bed, 
where he lay for a month or five weeks unable to rise* 
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It was a great trial to Him, for eyerj day news came 
from the French camp telling how they were ap- 
proaching the Spaniards, and how they daily expected 
an engagement. He could not bear to be lying idly 
there, while his companions were fighting for their 
£ing. So one day he got up and tried to walk about 
the room. He found himself still very weak; but 
making light of that, he sent for his surgeon, and 
asked if he might not set out to join the Erench army. 
The surgeon, seeing how greatly he longed to be with 
it, told him that though his wound was not yet healed, 
he might go. Bayard, thinking nothing of any pain 
or inconvenience, was in high spirits on hearing this, 
thanked the surgeon, and rewarded him handsomely* 
He then bade his people get ready, for in two days 
he hoped to start. The quiet of the sick-room was 
now exchanged for the preparation and bustle of de- 
parture. 

The good lady of the house had many anxious hours, 
considering that if their guest chose he could take 
from them ten or twelve thousand crowns as their 
ransom ; for that, in truth, instead of being his hosts, 
they were his prisoners. So she determined to make 
him some handsome present, hoping that, as he was 
so noble a knight and had so kind a heart, he would 
be satisfied. Accordingly, when the day came that 
Bayard was to leave, she went to his room, followed 
by a servant carrying a small steel box. The Cheva- 
lier, who had been walking up and down a long time 
to exercise his leg, was resting on a chair ; but when 
his hostess fell on her knees he raised her up, and 
with a courteous force insisted on her sitting by hi{ii 
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side, before he would allow her to speak a word. Then 
the lady, not without some doubt how he might re- 
ceive her present, and not without much sorrow at 
thought of losing so kind and good a friend, thanked 
him warmly for all his courtesy to herself, her hus- 
band, and their family. She said she knew that he 
might, if he chose, seize on themselves and on their 
goods; but that, knowing how generous he was, she 
ventured to offer him a present, with which she hoped 
he would be satisfied. Then, taking the box from her 
servant's hands, she opened it. Bayard, who never in 
his life had set any value on money, seeing that it 
was full of ducats, said, laughing, "Madam, how 
many ducats are there in this box P" The poor lady, 
fearing he was offended, said timidly, '^ Sir, there are 
only two thousand five hundred ; but, if that does not 
please you, we will bring a larger sum." " On my 
honour, Madam," said Bayard, warmly, "had you 
given me a hundred thousand crowns, I should not be 
so grateful to you as I am for the kind entertainment 
and the careful attendance I have received at your 
hands. Be sure that, so long as G-od shall grant me 
life, you will always have a Knight at your service. 
As to these ducats, I will have none of them. I thank 
you, but take them back ; all my life I have loved 
men better than money. Pray do not think that I 
shall not be as well satisfied as though you could give 
me the whole town." " Oh, noble sir !" exclaimed the 
lady, who was quite overcome by the generosity of 
this good Knight, " I shall think myself most unfortu- 
nate, if you will not accept the trifling gift I offer you, 
which is as nothing in comparison with the courtesy 

H 
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you have shewn to me." Bayard now saw that she 
would be hurt if he did not accept her present. 
" Well then, Madam," said he, " I take it for love of 
you, and will you fetch your two daughters that I 
may bid them farewell P" These young ladies were 
beautiful, amiable, and well instructed. They had 
been very ready to do any kindness for the wounded 
Knight, reading to him, playing on the lute, or sing- 
ing, lest the hours should pass wearily. While Bay- 
ard was awaiting their coming, he divided the money 
into three portions. 

When the young ladies entered the room with their 
mother, the eldest sister, advancing towards the Che- 
valier, said they had come to take leave of him, and 
that they could never thank him enough for his pro- 
tection, and for all his kindness, but that they would 
never cease to pray for him. 

'' Young ladies," answered the good Knight, with 
tears in his eyes, " you are doing what J ought to do. 
It is I who have to thank you for all your kindness to 
me, for which I am greatly in your debt. Soldiers, as 
you know, are not usually furnished with pretty toys 
to give to ladies. Por my part, I am sorry I have 
none to give you, as I should do. The good lady your 
mother has given me these two thousand five hundred 
ducats which you see on the table. I present each 
of you with a thousand as a marriage portion ; and, in 
return, I only ask of you that you would be pleased to 
call on the Lord for me." So saying, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the two sisters, he put the money 
into their aprons. Then, turning to their mother, he 
said, *' Madam, I accept these five hundred ducats, and 
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I beg you to distribute them for me among the poor 
nuns of the convents that have been pillaged. You 
will know, better than anj one else, where they are 
most needed; and now I bid you farewell." "Flower 
of chivalry, with whom none can compete," answered 
the lady, smiling through her tears, " may our blessed 
Saviour, who suffered for all sinners, reward you in 
this world and the next." 

The same afternoon, as Bayard was about to mount; 
the two sisters came down, and each gave him a pre- 
sent which they had worked during his illness. One 
of these was a pretty pair of ornaments for the wrists, 
(such as knights used in those days to wear,) made 
of fine gold and silver threads ; the other was a purse 
of crimson satin, beautifully embroidered. Bayard 
thanked the sisters again and again, saying, the pre- 
sents came from such good hands that he should 
value them at ten thousand crowns. Then, putting 
the bracelets on his arm, and the purse inside his 
sleeve, he declared he would wear them, for the sake 
of the givers, until they fell to pieces. And so, to 
the sorrow of his new friends, but much to his own 
satisfaction and to the great delight of the Duke of 
Nemours, and of all the army, the Chevalier Bayard 
departed from Brescia, and rejoined the French camp 
before Bavenna. 

What a change for the invalid from the quiet of 
the pleasant house in Brescia ! Instead of the lute 
and the song, the soft accents of ladies' voices and 
the noiseless tread of those who waited on the suf- 
ferer, there now fell upon his ears the rough voices 
of bearded men, the tramp and neighing of horsesi 
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mingled with the clash of arms and the brazen sound 
of the trumpet. But Bayard's spirits and even his 
strength seemed to revive with the necessity for ex- 
ertion. 

He was at once called upon for his opinion as to 
whether it would be better to attack Bavenna imme- 
diately or to retire. Bayard advised an immediate 
attack, though he was of opinion that his countrymen 
could not be too prudent, as they were dealing with 
crafty people and good fighters. ''That there is 
danger," said he, " is true ; but one thing gives me 
heart. The Spaniards have been a year in Eomagna, 
living in clover, and are pursy and fat. Our men 
have been forced to put up with scanty fare, so that 
they will be longer-breathed, and that is all we want ; 
for he that fights longest must win." Every one 
laughed, for Bayard had so quiet and droll a way 
of putting things that he always restored good hu- 
mour to their discussions. His advice was taken, 
and after several skirmishes the desperate battle of 
Bavenna took place, in which, after a hard struggle, 
the Spaniards and the Neapolitans were defeated by 
the French. In this battle fell the brave and gentle 
Duke of Nemours, at the early age of twenty-four. 
Never was a prince more beloved by all, and great 
was the grief of the army ; but, perhaps, none felt 
it more deeply than did the tender-hearted Chevalier. 

The city which the French had won so dearly they 
were not long to hold, and in two months from this 
time they had to fight their way back to their own 
country. Bayard, who had been painfully wounded 
in the retreat, went straight to Grenoble on a visit 
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to the bishop, that kind and good uncle who had 
taken charge of him when he was a child, and whom 
he had not seen for many years. Bayard, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, and weakened by his wounds, 
would gladly have rested quietly in his uncle's palace 
until he was again called into the battle-field; but 
all the ladies and townsfolk were anxious to see the 
hero. Our knight was courteous as usual; but it 
rather distressed than pleased him to be so much 
praised to his face by the enthusiastic and not very 
considerate people of Grenoble. He soon, however, 
found a refuge which he did not desire; he fell ill 
of a dangerous fever, and was again laid upon a sick- 
bed. Here he prayed aloud that Q-od, who had not 
taken him when the Duke of Nemours and his gallant 
comrades were killed, would spare him to amend his 
life. He desired, too, were it God's will, that he 
might yet die fighting for his country upon the 
battle-field. So touching were his prayers and la- 
mentations that all who heard them wept. The 
bishop, who loved his nephew dearly, prayed for 
him night and day, and all the people in the town 
joined their prayers with his. It pleased God to 
hear these earnest prayers. Bayard was restored to 
health, to have, after a while, his desire fulfilled that 
he might die in battle. Twelve years more, marked 
still by deeds of valour and acts of generosity, were 
to pass before that last fatal battle was to come. Of 
one of these valorous actions I must give you a short 
account. 

You will remember, perhaps, the account of the 
battle which Henry VIII. of England and the 
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Emperor Maximilian of Germany fought in Picardy 
against the French under Louis XII., and how on 
sight of the English archers and lancers the French 
set spurs to their horses and galloped back, thus 
causing their enemies to give to the skirmish the 
somewhat derisive name of the '^ Battle of Spurs." 
You must not suppose, however, that this arose from 
cowardice on the part of the French soldiers. They 
had understood from their captain that, as they were 
marching only for the relief of the town of The- 
rouenne, they were by no means to provoke an en- 
gagement, but to retire quietly if they met any large 
body of the enemy. As soon, therefore, as the great 
body of the English and German armies appeared on 
the hill beyond, the trumpets sounded a retreat ; the 
foremost soldiers turned at the signal, and quickening 
their pace rushed back on their own captains, who 
were skirmishing with an advance-guard of the enemy, 
and threw everything into confusion. In vain their 
captains tried to rally them ; Bayard was forced to 
retire, fighting his way back with some fourteen or 
fifteen gens-d'armes around him. Coming up to a 
little bridge, where there was only room for two to 
pass abreast, he said to his followers, " Gentlemen, 
let us stop here; for the enemy will not win this 
bridge from us in the space of an hour." He then 
in all haste despatched a messenger to the Lord of 
La Falisse, begging him to draw up his forces in 
battle array. 

Meanwhile a troop of Burgundians and Hainaulters 
advanced against them, who, finding themselves op< 
posed to this small but determined body of men, sent 
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word for more archers to join them. WhUe the Che- 
valier and his little company were thus keeping them 
at bay, above two hundred cavaliers, following the 
course of the brook, crossed over by some shallow 
water near a mill. Bayard, on finding himself thus 
surrounded, was at last forced to surrender. While 
the enemy were endeavouring to secure each man 
his prisoner, our knight espied sitting under some 
trees a gentleman, so overcome by heat and fatigue 
that, not caring to capture a prisoner, he had taken 
off his helmet and was resting in the shade. Bayard 
instantly spurred his horse up to him, and pointing 
his sword at him cried, " Surrender, cavalier, or you 
die!'' The gentleman, thinking that his comrades 
were taken prisoners, started up in dismay, and being 
in fear of his life, gave himself up, and asked the 
name of his captor. "I am Captain Bayard,'* an- 
swered the good knight, **and I now surrender to 
you. Here is my sword. Be pleased to carry me 
with you ; but should we meet any English on the 
way who may offer to kill us, pray let me have my 
sword again.'* So the gallant Chevalier was con- 
ducted to the king of England's camp, and well 
entertained by the gentleman to whom he had sur- 
rendered. But on the fifth day, being weary of this 
state of inactivity, he begged his entertainer to send 
him back to the camp of the French king. " How 
so?" said the other; "we have not yet treated of 
your ransom !'* 

"Jfy ransom!" answered the Chevalier; "your 
own you mean; for you are my prisoner: and if, 
^ter you gave me your word, I surrendered to you. 
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it was only to save my life. And indeed, Sir, if you 
do not keep your word, I am confident I shall make 
my escape by some means or other ; but be assured 
if I do so, I shall insist on doing battle with you 
afterwards." The gentleman did not at all fancy 
this, and assured Bayard he would deal fairly with 
him. Meanwhile a report had arisen, and the news 
soon spread like wildfire through the camp, that 
Bayard was there a prisoner. The Emperor sent 
for him. "I belieye, my lord of Bayard," said 
Maximilian, laughing, when the Chevalier was brought 
into his presence, " that we were formerly at war toge- 
ther. Methinks at that time it was said that ' Bayard 
never fled.* " " Sire 1" answered Bayard, " had I fled 
I should not have heen here now.** The Emperor 
turned to the English King, who, with a mocking 
laugh, praised the rapid riding of the French. Bayard, 
modest in his own defence, spoke warmly in the cause 
of his countrymen. " In good sooth, my lord of 
Bayard," answered the King of England, " were they 
all like you, I should soon be forced to raise the siege 
of the town. However that may be, you are now 
a prisoner.** Thereupon Bayard related the circum- 
stances of his surrender. The Emperor declared that, 
in truth, Bayard's present warder was his prisoner ; 
but that in consideration of the civility shewn to 
Bayard, he thought they should be free one of an- 
other. The King agreeing to this, the Chevalier was 
set free, on condition that he would not bear arms for 
six weeks, during which time he might visit the towns 
of Flanders. The English King made many oflers 
to him to induce him to enter his service; but, as 
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his worthy clironicler says, "it was lost labour; for 
his heart was devoted to JFrance." 

A higher honour awaited this braye knight. When 
Erancis I. succeeded, on the death of Louis XII., to 
the throne of France, he marched upon the Milanese 
dominions ; and it was after a desperate battle near 
Milan, when yictory remained on the French side, 
that Francis received the order of knighthood at the 
hands of Bayard. In vain the Chevalier declared 
that he was unworthy of so great an honour. Francis 
affirmed that he could not knight others until he was 
himself a knight, and that he would receive the order 
from none other but the worthiest and most honour- 
able in Christendom, and that knight was Bayard. 

But we must now pass over the few years which 
elapsed between this event and the sad day which 
deprived France of one of its bravest warriors and 
most chivalrous gentlemen. 

It was in 1524 that he was conducting a retreat 
with his usual skill and courage, when a stone from 
an arquebuss struck him, and broke his spine. " O 
Jesu! God!" cried Bayard, **I am slain!" and 
seizing hold of his sword, he kissed the cross which 
formed its handle, exclaiming in Latin : " Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to Thy great mercy !" 
and then, fainting from excess of pain, he was lifted 
from his horse by a young gentleman, his steward, 
who placed him gently under a tree. It was soon 
known that "the good knight" had received his 
death-wound. Great were the dismay and grief, not 
only of his own countrymen, but even of their enemies 
the Spaniards. If the former lost in him a true friend 
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and a most gallant warrior, the latter lost a courteous 
foe and a most merciful victor. The soldiers of his 
own company and his attendants were nearly heart- 
broken. The poor joung steward burst into tears, as 
he leaned over his dying master. 

"My friend Jacques," said Bayard, in his sweet 
and gentle voice, " cease thy mourning. It is G-od*8 
will to take me out of this world. By His favour I 
have abode long therein, and received more blessings 
and honours than I deserved. The only thing which 
makes me grieve to die is that I have not done my 
duty as I ought ; in truth, I had hoped, had I lived 
longer, to have amended my life; but since it has 
fallen out thus, I implore my Creator of His infinite 
mercy to have compassion on my soul. Prithee, 
friend Jacques," he added, " let me not be taken from 
this spot, for the pain it causes me to move is little 
short of death ; and I have not long to live." He 
then made known to the Provost of Paris his will 
as to the disposal of his goods, and begged him to 
salute the King his master, saying how it troubled 
him that he could serve his King no longer. 

But it was now time for the French to continue 
their retreat, as the Spaniards were gaining on them. 
They were very unwilling to leave their captain in 
the hands of his enemies, and one of his brother 
officers would have carried him off on a litter formed 
of pikes : but the good knight, knowing nothing now 
could save his life, earnestly begged to be left alone, 
that he might pray to God, and so with many tears 
his companions were forced to leave him. 

When his enemies came up, they treated him as 
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though he had been a friend and a countryman. 
Their leader, the Marquis de Pescara, had his own 
tent spread for him, and laid him himself on his bed, 
kissing Bayard's hands, and scarce restraining his 
tears. "Would to God," exclaimed the Marquis, 
" that I, my lord of Bayard, might have lost my blood 
to have had you here my prisoner in perfect health ! 
You would then have soon known how much I have 
always esteemed your person, your noble courage, 
and all the virtues which distinguish you ; for never, 
since I have been a soldier, have I met with your 
equal." The praise of man, which had never spoiled 
Bayard in his days of strength, could not at the hour 
of death cloud his humble faith. He begged the 
Marquis to bring a priest to him, and humbly con- 
fessing his sins, he declared his sole trust to be in 
the merits of his Saviour. He was interrupted by 
the arrival of the Gonnetable de Bourbon, who, having 
deserted his king and country, had entered the ser- 
vice of Charles V., Emperor of Germany and King of 
Spain. Pressing forward to the dying Chevalier, he 
exclaimed, " Ah, Captain Bayard ! how grieved I am 
to see you in this state ; I have always loved you and 
honoured you for your great courage and wisdom. 
Ah, how deeply I pity you!" "My lord,** answered 
Bayard, collecting all his strength, and fixing his dark 
eyes earnestly on the Constable, "My lord, I thank 
you; there is nothing to pity in me, who die an 
honest man, serving my king : you are to be pitied, 
who bear arms against your prince, your country, and 
in defiance of your oath." 

When the crowd of Spaniards, anxious to see the 
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dying hero, had dispersed, Bayard devoutly repeated 
the fifty-first Psalm, and then, clasping his hands, he 
prayed aloud: — "My God, who in Thy mercy hast 
promised an asylum to the greatest sinners who shall 
return to Thee in hearty sincerity, I place all my 
confidence in Thee, and all my hope in Thy promises. 
Thou art my God, my Creator, my Redeemer.^ I 
confess that I have mortally ofiended Thee, and that 
a thousand years of hiinger and thirst in the desert 
could not atone for my faults. But, my God, Thou 
knowest that I was resolved to repent of them if Thou 
hadst prolonged my life. I feel all my weakness, and 
that by myself I could never have merited an entrance 
into Thy Paradise, and that no creature can obtain it 
but through Thine infinite mercy .... My God, my 
Father, forget my faults, and hearken only to Thy 
mercy, that Thy justice may be appeased by the 
merits of the blood of Jesus Christ." Here his 
breath failed ; and with that blessed Name upon his 
lips, the first that he uttered when he fell, the last 
with which his soul departed from the body, died, 
amid the grief of all, the " good knight without fear 
and without reproach," in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, A. D. 1524. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 



" Philosophy, baptlEed 

In the pure fountain of Eternal Lore 
Has eyes indeed : and ▼ie'wing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
OiTBs Him His praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches ; piety has found 
Friends in the Mends of science ; and true prayer 
Has flowed lh>m lips wet with Castilian dews." < 

" The raw*."— CowPBK. 

" A man that would have foiled at their own play 
A dozen would-be's of the modem day ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit as bright, as ready to produce ; 
Could fetch ft*om records of an earlier age, 
Or from Philosophy's enl^htened page. 
His rich materials, and regrale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear, 
Tet, above all, his luxury supreme, 
And his chief glory, was the Gospel theme." 

" Conversation." — Cowpbb. 



1 
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AT the door of a house in one of the prmeipal 
streets of Clermont, in Aurergne, on a fine daj 
in the year 1631, might have heen seen a group of 
persons evidently about to start on a journey. Pack- 
ages were strewn around, or were being hoisted off 
the shoulders of active lads on to the backs of the 
patient pack-horses ; a servant held the bridle of a 
riding-horse, while the gentleman who was about to 
mount it stood with his hand on the shoulder of a boy 
of eight years old. The child was slight and pale ; 
his long, light brown hair fell over his broad white 
collar ; his features were marked, his eyebrows high 
and arched ; his full and rather drooping eyelids gave 
a dreamy look to his large and thoughtful eyes ; his 
under lip was full, his upper lip strongly curved, yet 
relaxing at times into a smile which lent an unusual 
sweetness to a face otherwise too melancholy in ex- 
pression, and too marked in features for a child. 

How fond his father seemed of him ! and yet, per- 
haps, there might be even more of proud admiration 
than of tender affection in the grave lawyer's face. 
His countenance, however, at that moment was full of 
tenderness ; for Etienne Pascal, as he stood with his 
hand on his son's shoulder, was taking his last look 
at the house where, some thirteen years ago, he had 
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brought Antoinette B^gon home to be his wife ; that 
house where she had cheered him for eight happy years, 
and then dying, left him with three little ones, — Blaise 
and his two sisters, — one but a baby of a year old. 
But Paris held out many attractions which a country 
town could not, and not the least amongst these were 
the superior means of education which it would fur- 
nish for his son, in whom the advocate already saw 
signs of a wonderful intellect. 

His little sisters gazed on their brother with ad- 
miring eyes ; and Gilberte, older by three years than 
Blaise, treasured up his sayings and doings long be- 
fore her mind could look forward to the time when he 
should become a great philosopher, reverenced and 
admired by thousands. 

Long years afterwards, perhaps, when her brother, 
worn out by painful illness, lay in his quiet grave, 
— his eloquent tongue then silent, his books un- 
opened, his pen for ever flung aside, — Madame 
Purler's thoughts would wander, when her children 
read beside her, or when a bright-faced, wilful little 
Blaise cried over his Latin lesson, to the thoughtful 
boy-philosopher of her childhood's days ; and ** Uncle 
Blaise's" memory was dwelt on with reverence even 
by those little ones, who could scarcely hope to follow 
in the great man's steps. 

But we have jumped over a space of many years, 
and must not travel so rapidly. 

It was after anything but rapid travelling thai 
Etienne Pascal and his little family reached the gay 
capital of France. Once settled there, the good father 
devoted his time to the education of his children. 
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He would allow no one but himself to instruct his son 
in languages and sciences. His daughters, also, he 
educated himself, teaching them Latin and Greek, lan- 
guages which few ladies learned, but which he thought 
useful for them, in strengthening those powers of ap- 
plication which are, although they may be directed 
to different objects, as necessary for women as for 
men. His plan in teaching Blaise was to keep him, 
as it were, above his work. He would not, therefore, 
allow him to learn Latin until he was twelve years 
old. "Whatever he taught him, he taught him tho- 
roughly, and from the beginning. He began by ex- 
plaining to him generally the nature of languages : 
how they had been brought, in grammar, under cer- 
tain rules ; how there were exceptions to these rules ; 
how these, again, had been carefully noted by gram- 
marians ; and how by this means all nations had been 
able to communicate their languages from one to the 
other. By this general idea he shewed his little boy 
the reason for rules of grammar; so that when he 
came to learn it, he knew why he did so, and applied 
himself exactly to those things which required the 
most application. 

Very often, too, Blaise's father talked to him about 
the wonderful effects of nature ; as, for instance, about 
gunpowder, and many other things which were mar- 
vellous as fairy tales to the delighted child. 

Sometimes the little fellow, in asking the reasons 
of everything, would puzzle even his learned father ; 
for the reasons of some things they spoke of had not 
yet been discovered. "When his father could not 
answer him, or could only tell him "that people 

I 
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generally thought this or that, but that thej could not 
tell for certain," Blaise was not at all satisfied. His 
clear mind saw, even at that early age, where the 
reasons given were false or mistaken. "When anything 
could not be proved to him, he set himself to work 
to find it out for himself; and he never rested until 
he had proved it to his own satisfaction. 

One day when they were sitting at dinner, some 
one struck an earthenware plate with a knife. Blaise 
noticed that this caused a ringing sound, but that 
directly a hand was placed on the plate the sound 
ceased. Immediately he began to consider what the 
cause of this could be ; this led him on to attend to 
the causes of other sounds, and he observed so many 
curious things about them, that at the age of twelve 
years he wrote a " Treatise on Sound," in which the 
reasons he gave for these causes were found to be 
quite correct. 

After Etienne Pascal had been some time settled 
in Paris, his love of science led him into the society 
of many of the greatest scientific men of the day, 
with one of whom, Le Pailleur, he formed an intimate 
friendship. These acquaintances used to meet at his 
house, from time to time, to talk of new inventions 
and discoveries. Sometimes Pascal would read aloud 
letters which he had received from learned and scien- 
tific men, living in the remoter provinces of France 
or in foreign countries, letters generally on mathe- 
matical and geometrical questions. These meetings 
caused the origin of the Academy of Science, after- 
wards established under royal authority in 1666. 

Often the little son of the master of the house 
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"would slip quietly into the room, and standing at 
Lis father's knee, or with his hand in that of his 
grave friend Le Pailleur, would listen attentively to 
the conversation of these great men. But his father, 
fearing that this unusually strong turn for science 
would make Blaise neglect his other studies, at last 
forbade the subject being mentioned in his presence. 
This order made poor Blaise so unhappy that his father, 
to quiet him, said that he would teach him geometry as 
soon as he was old enough to understand it, and when 
be had learned Latin and G-reek. Meanwhile, he was 
told that this science was about the size of bodies, 
that is to say, their length, breadth, and depth ; that 
it teaches how to form certain figures in a correct and 
precise manner, and how to compare these figures one 
with another. 

This general explanation, given to satisfy the cu- 
riosity of a child, was enough to call fortb his great 
talent for geometry. From that minute his thoughts 
were full of it ; he was determined to discover for him- 
self this science which had been hidden from him with 
80 much mystery. This very mystery made him wish 
the more to discover what it really taught. The 
smiling contempt of these learned men for the fan- 
cies and questions of a boy made him long, while it 
abashed and silenced him, to do something worthy of 
his father's name. 

When his play-hours came round, Blaise would 
steal away to an empty room, where he thought there 
was little chance that his father would come ; there^ 
with a piece of charcoal, he would trace on the floor 
triangles, circles, and other figures of which he did 
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not even know the names. Then he examined the 
situations which these lines, when they met, held with 
regard to one another, and measured the comparative 
extent, the length, breadth, and depth. He thus suc- 
ceeded in making out by himself several rules of 
geometry. 

One day, when he was intent on his favourite 
study, his father, suddenly entering the room, found 
him lying on the floor, with the charcoal in his hand. 
Blaise started to his feet, and with blushes and smiles 
told his father all he had been doing. The elder 
Pascal remained for a few minutes almost speechless 
with astonishment and pleasure; and then, after 
hurriedly embracing his son, ran to tell the tale to 
Le Pailleur. The two friends agreed that Blaise 
must now be allowed full advantages for learning the 
science in which he had already made such wonderful 
progress. The Elements of Euclid (a book on this 
subject) was put into his hands. He understood it 
without any explanation ; and it was not long before 
he was able to take his place in the scientific assem^ 
blies at his father's house, and even to bring his own, 
works for examination. He wrote a little book oa 
geometry, called " A Treatise on Sections," before he 
was sixteen years old. 

Meanwhile the sisters of Blaise followed, though 
modestly and at a great distance, in the footsteps of 
their brother. They were, moreover, very graceful in 
appearance, and pleasing in their manners, and (which 
was far more important) they were amiable and obe- 
dient, striving to do their duty, by God's help, in that 
state of life in which He had placed them. Gilberte 
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was now old enough to superintend her father's house ; 
and even, in some measure, though the difference 
between them was really scarcely six years, to take 
charge of the lively and attractive little Jacqueline. 

Well might they, as well as their brother, look with 
loving respect and confidence towards the father who 
had not only taught them himself all that they knew, 
but had brought them up from infancy with all the 
watchful tenderness of a mother. How little on the 
day, a proud day for his admiring sisters, that Blaise 
Pascal brought to his father his " Treatise on Sound," 
and was even more rewarded by his smiling approval, 
than by all the admiration of the learned men to whom 
it was shewn, how little, then, did that united family 
foresee the heavy trial that was coming on them ! It 
came very shortly afterwards, and fell upon them like 
a thunderbolt, startling them from their peaceful se- 
curity. Their father was falsely accused of attending 
treasonable meetings, and rousing the discontented 
Parisians to rebel against the King and against his 
minister, the Cardinal de Richelieu. The all-powerful 
minister immediately gave orders to seize on Etienne 
Pascal and to convey him to the Bastille prison. A 
friend, however, warned Pascal in time ; and, after 
remaining in concealment for a while, he made his 
way to Auvergne. 

The misery of his desolate children may be readily 
imagined. Tet still, in their loneliness and wretched- 
ness, they comforted themselves with the thought that 
their dear father, their good and noble father, had 
been unjustly accused. Gilberte had now not only to 
comfort her brother, but to keep her father's house in 
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order, and to act, indeed, the part of a mother to her 
sister Jacqueline. She bore up bravelj ; and when, a 
few months afterwards, the Duchess d' Aiguillon called 
on her and begged her to allow Jacqueline to act before 
the Cardinal, in a play which some young girls were to 
perform for his amusement, she answered, with some 
warmth and with a spirit roused by the remembrance 
of an injured father : '' His Eminence, the Cardinal, 
does not give us so much pleasure, that we should 
trouble ourselves to give him any." The Duchess, 
however, persisted ; and she even held out hopes to 
Qilberte that the recal of her father might be the re- 
ward of her compliance. Their relations were con- 
sulted: Gilberte yielded, and Jacqueline, probably 
not altogether unwillingly, for she had a great talent 
for acting and reciting, consented herself to take the 
part given to her in the play. 

It must have been a very pretty sight to see these 
children in their gay dresses, acting before the Cardi- 
nal, who, sitting in his chair of state, applauded them 
all warmly. His attention was particularly drawn 
to the animated beauty, the graceful gestures, and 
the modest manner of little Jacqueline Pascal. The 
child knew, or had been probably told, how to turn 
this to the advantage of her father. When the play 
was over, she advanced timidly towards the dreaded 
Cardinal, and, with a beating heart and faltering voice, 
recited some verses, composed by herself, in which she 
begged him to let her father return. The Cardinal, 
quite overcome by the innocent beauty and touching 
manner of the little girl, whose slight figure and child- 
like ejpression made her appear even younger than 
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she was, took her in his arms, and (as she with some 
pride wrote her father word next day) kissed her ten- 
derly several times while she was repeating her verses. 
" Tes, my child," he said, ** I grant you what you ask. 
"Write and tell your father he may come back in 
safety." "Indeed, my lord," said the kind-hearted 
Duchess d'Aiguillon, " he is a very worthy and a very 
learned man : it is a great pity that his talents should 
be thrown away. There is his son," added she, point- 
ing to Blaise Pascal, (who was waiting to escort his 
sisters home,) '' he is only fifteen, and he is already 
a great mathematician." 

Jacqueline, encouraged by her first success, ven- 
tured to speak again to Bichelieu. ^* Sir/' said she 
softly, " I have one more favour to ask you." '* "What 
is it, my child ?" said the Cardinal ; "tell me what you 
wish. One can refuse nothing to so good and dear a 
little girl." " "Will you allow my father to come and 
thank your Eminence for your kindness ?" "Yes, I wish 
to see him. Tell him to bring his family with him." 

With what joy little Jacqueline sat down the next 
morning to write a letter to her father, relating all 
she had done for him ! telling him how frightened she 
had been at first, but how kind the great Minister 
had been to her ! 

Her father was recalled, and on his return home, he 
immediately went to Buel with his children, to see the 
Cardinal, who received him very graciously. " I know 
all your worth," said Bichelieu. "I restore you to 
your children, and commend them to you. I wish to 
make something great of them." 

About two years after this, Etienne Pascal had an 
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appoiBtment at Bouen, given to him by the Gfovem- 
ment, of which for seven years he fulfilled the duties 
in a manner which called forth the praises of all. 

The same year his daughter Gilberte, now twenty- 
one years old, was married to a gentleman of the name 
of F^rier, who had already distinguished himself in 
a commisjion which he held in Normandy, and who 
afterwards became a counsellor in the same court of 
law at Clermont, in which Etienne Pascal had for- 
merly been. 

Blaise, who was already considered a great geome- 
trician, was now able to devote all his time to scientific 
pursuits. He was hardly nineteen years old when he 
invented the celebrated arithmetical machine which 
afterwards bore his name. This machine was intended 
to enable people to make calculations without any 
effort of mind, by simiply turning round the barrels 
contained in the machine. 

This invention was thought so useful, that since 
that time several people have tried to improve on it, 
and more effective and simple machines have been made. 
But they are all so expensive and cost so much time 
and trouble, that little use has ever been made of 
them. It was, however, a very remarkable and clever 
discovery ; and it cost poor Pascal so much study and 
thought, that it caused an illness from which he never 
fully recovered. He continued to make wonderful 
discoveries in science and mechanics; and, while he 
was still quite a young man, wrote several books. 
But the strength of his body was not equal to that 
of his mind. His health gave way, and at the early 
age of twenty-four he had a stroke of paralysis, which 
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deprived bim for three months of the use of his 
legs. He removed soon after this to Paris, and lived 
there with his father and his sister Jacqueline. So 
long as he was surrounded by his family, bis health 
was better : for they persuaded him to relax bis studies 
and to make a tour of Auvergne and other provinces. 
But in 1651 he lost his kind father, and his sister 
Jacqueline entered the nunnery of Port-Eoyal. The 
watchful care, too, of Gilberte and her husband was 
withdrawn from him, for Perier's duties kept him at 
Clermont. Thus, left to himself, Pascal returned to 
bis laborious studies, which would soon have brought 
bim to the grave, had not the urgent advice of the 
doctors and his own failing strength again obliged him 
to give them up for a time.' 

The hours he had formerly devoted to study he now 
employed in walking and other bodily exercises, in the 
hope of re-establishing his failing health. He went 
into society ; and, though ill-health, intense study, and 
the sorrows and loneliness of the last few years had 
given a melancholy turn to a mind naturally grave and 
thoughtful, still his superior reason, his weighty re- 
marks and pointed sayings, as well as the readiness 
with which he brought himself down to the under- 
standings of those with whom he talked, made him 
everywhere an honoured and a welcome guest. 

He, himself, began to find society a pleasant thing. 
Perhaps, indeed, there was one house towards which 
he turned oftener than to any other. He began to 
think he might be a happier and a better man than he 
had been of late, shut up with his books, his own 
thoughts and sufferings, if he could persuade one 
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inmate of that bouse to be bis wife. But an accident, 
wbieb be could not foresee, changed all his plans. 

One autumn day, in 1654, be was driving in a 
carriage-and-four towards the '*Pont de Neuilly." 
The day was fresh, the horses spirited, and the driver, 
probably, an unskilful one. The leaders got the bit 
between their teeth, ran away, and dashing straight 
towards a spot where there was no parapet, leaped 
over into the river Seine. Happily the first shock 
broke the traces, and the carriage remained on the 
brink of the precipice. But though Pascal's life was 
thus saved, his health, already so weak, was seriously 
injured, and his nerves received a shock from whicb 
they never really recovered. He fainted on the spot ; 
and it was long before any appearance of life returned. 
Then, a brain- fever came on, in the delirious ravings 
of which be fancied himself continually placed in his 
bed on the edge of a yawning gulph. 

This narrow escape had a great effect on Pascal's 
sensitive mind. He had been brought up in the fear 
of God by a pious and careful father. His disposition 
was naturally earnest and thoughtful; but of late 
years he had given himself up so entirely to his scien- 
tific studies and discoveries, that he had, in his devo- 
tion to them, forgotten, in some measure at least, the 
great Author and Creator of all. He now felt that 
be could not sufficiently express his gratitude to the 
merciful Providence which had saved him from a sud- 
den death, and given him time for repentance. He 
resolved to withdraw himself from the pleasures and 
pursuits of this world, and to consecrate his great 
talents to the more immediate service of bis Deliverer. 
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Prom that period, (though at times, of course, his 
natural faults prevailed, and though his fervent im- 
agination carried him occasionally beyond the limits of 
a sober judgment,) his life, already in its persevering 
spirit of enquiry and self-education, a pattern to the 
youthful student, became, full of faith and good works, 
a model to all Christians. 

The quiet and regular life which Pascal led lessened 
his pains, and even gave him intervals of good health. 
It was during these intervals that he wrote his ^'Lettres 
h un Provincial," and other works, in which he stood forth 
as the champion of revealed religion. In all of these he 
gave fresh proofs of the great genius which could, with 
such ease, seize on every new subject that presented 
itself to his attention, and throw all its powers into 
whatever he took in hand. His " Letters to a Pro- 
vincial" were written against the Jesuits, in defence 
of the l^ort-Boyalists. 

In a fertile valley between Yersailles and Chevreuse 
fitood the Abbey of Port-Eoyal, presided over in the 
reigns of Henri IV., Louis XIIL, and Louis XIV., 
by the Mere Ang^lique, one of the noble family of 
Amauld. Jacqueline Angelique Amauld was made 
an abbess at the age of eleven years ; she was, there- 
fore, from a child brought up in the mistaken belief 
that she could only serve God aright by renouncing 
all natural ties, and by retiring altogether from the 
society in which her high birth had placed her. She 
would, indeed, have been fitted, by her great talents, 
her fascinating manners, and her benevolent heart, to 
adorn and to improve any society in which she had 
moved. The influence of her words, her manner, her 
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example was very great. We read that, while still a 
child, her innocent dignity inspired Henri Quatre with 
reverence, even while he laughed at the absurdity of 
placing a convent under the rule of so youthful an 
abbess. There was work for a long life before her, 
and very weary and disheartening work it was ; but 
Ang^lique had early given herself to God, not with 
the mere mockery of a form of words, and of taking 
the veil, but with all her heart and soul ; and such 
true love of God cannot exist without the love of one's 
neighbour. While she hated the wickedness she saw 
around her as intensely as those only who love God 
can hate it, she pitied and grieved for the sinner, as 
those only can who hate the sin because tbey love 
their Saviour. In the quiet convent of the valley, the 
** Port-Eoyal des Champs," in the Port-Royal Nun- 
nery at Paris, and in the splendid Abbey of Maubisson, 
where luxury and vice had long reigned triulhphant, 
the youQg Abbess laboured to reform those over whom 
she was placed. Firm in her trust in God, and un- 
daunted in the great object she had before her, she 
steadily pursued her work : and succeeded, at last, in 
spite of persecution, insult, and calumny, in gathering 
firound her, in the quiet retreat of Port-Boyal, a com- 
pany of women like-minded with herself. They gave 
themselves to good works: they taught the young, 
ministered to the aged, nursed the sick, assisted the 
poor, and comforted the mourner. In the same valley 
stood a large farm-house called " Les Granges." Here 
Ang^lique's brother, Antoine Arnauld, (who had been 
first led by his sister to think seriously of religion,) 
and many other men of noble birth, of genius and 
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learning, formed a religious society ; they were bound 
by no monastic vows, but held together by the com- 
mon hope of improving their own spiritual state, and 
of training up those who should reform the world 
from which they themselves had retired. 

The eyes of the pious Port-Eoyalists had been, in 
a measure, opened to the abuse of a system, which 
they could not altogether give up, but which they 
honestly wished to reform. "While they continued 
devoted members of the Church of Home, and still 
clung to many of her errors, they yet desired some- 
thing purer and more spiritual than that Church could 
give them. Any attempt at reformation, any search 
after truth, any endeavour to break or loosen the chain 
of bondage, was sure to arouse the enmity of the 
Jesuits. From the minute that the opinions of the 
Port-Eoyalists became openly known and formally 
stated, a cruel persecution arose against them. So 
long as the war was confined to words, the learned 
and eloquent brothers of Port-Eoyal were well able to 
defend themselves. They had other advocates, too, 
bound to them in heart and by opinion, ready to fight 
for them even when not living wholly with them. 
Among these, none was more able and zealous than 
Blaise Pascal. 

He was bound to them by many ties of Christian 
sympathy and friendship. His own sister Jacqueline, 
too, was one of those who, in the Abbey of Port- 
Eoyal, lived under the firm but gentle rule of the, 
Mere Angelique. 

When Etienne Pascal was restored to royal favour, 
the beautiful little girl who had attracted so much 
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attention by her graceful acting, and by her eloquent 
and touching appeal in behalf of her father, was soon 
made much of at court, where she seemed likely to be- 
come one of its most brilliant ornaments. 

With much of the genius and ability of her brother, 
Jacqueline possessed also the fervent imagination and 
sensitive refinement, which became to both of them as 
great a cause of suffering as of enjoyment. The plea- 
sures and the dignities of court life had few charms 
for her. As childhood passed away, her eyes were 
opened to the great wickedness of the French Court ; 
and she had been too well brought up by her careful 
father not to be shocked and grieved. The society of 
her father's literary and scientific friends had more 
attractions for her. But even this, and the triumphs 
she won by her own talents, the prizes awarded her 
by the Boyal Academy, the flattering distinctions of 
the learned and clever, all failed to satisfy her. No- 
thing earthly could do so : and the young girl turned 
away to something higher and holier. Her sensitive 
mind was soon convinced, under the teaching of the 
Church of Bome, that true peace and holiness were to 
be found only within the walls of a convent. Her 
father judged differently, and believed that in her own 
home she might find a safe retirement from the vani- 
ties of the Court, and a proper field for the display of 
every Christian virtue. Jacqueline yielded, though 
unwillingly. She shut herself in her own room, where 
she led a life of solitude and penance, under the mis- 
taken idea that she could serve God better thus than 
by taking on herself the duties which Gilberte, in her 
unmarried life, had so faithfully fulfilled in her father's 
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house, aod by brigbtening bis declining years witb tbe 
sunsbine of a cbeerful presence. After her fatber*s 
deatb sbe retired to tbe convent of Port-Koyal, wbere, 
indeed, sbe did not lead a solitary nor an idle life. 
Her time was cbiefly occupied in instructing tbe 
young girls wbo bad been placed under tbe care of 
tbe Mere Angelique. 

Blaise Pascal was deeply attached to bis youngest 
sister; and sbe, indeed, was tbe first wbo led bim, 
(as Angelique bad led ber brotber Antoine) to devote 
all bis energies to tbe service of bis Saviour. Tet so 
well bad be schooled himself into submission to the 
will of &od, tbat when he was told, during his own 
illness, tbat Jacqueline was dead, tbe only words he 
uttered were, "May God give us grace to die as 
weU !" 

At tbe age of tbirty-six died tbe once admired and 
courted Jacqueline Pascal, worn out by the struggles 
of a sensitive and over-anxious mind, wbich could 
neitber bear up against the cruel persecutions of tbe 
Jesuits, nor allow ber to forgive berself for having 
been led, by those to whom sbe fancied sbe owed 
entire submission, to sign a statement with wbich she 
did not really agree. Very eloquent and touching is 
tbe last letter sbe ever wrote, a letter to the Mere 
Angelique on the subject of the signing of this paper : 
and very sad it is to read how, amid sucb mental 
struggles, sbe sank into the grave. Probably she 
would have been happier herself and have made others 
happier, bad she possessed courage and faith enough 
to go forth into tbe world, for tbe love of Cbrist and 
of her fellow-creatures ; resolved, in a strength greater 
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than her own, to face such temptations as she could 
not avoid, and to withstand them when they came. 
Nor can we help thinking that Pascal himself, pious 
and charitable as he was, might yet more fully have 
proved the sincerity of his faith, and might have 
brought more souls to God, had he been more in 
the world though not of it. In his retirement, how- 
ever, he not only waged war against his own cor- 
rupt nature, so that by God's grace the spirit 
grew stronger and stronger as its bodily temple grew 
weaker, till, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith^ 
the good fight was won and his course finished, but, 
in the solitude of his scantily furnished room, he 
was also doing good service by his writings to the 
cause of religion. 

His literary warfare with the Jesuits lasted a bout 
two years, and hindefred him from bestowing as much 
time as he would have desired on a work which he had 
been, for several years, thinking of writing, to prove 
the truth of revealed religion. Erom time to time, 
however, he wrote down his thoughts, which he hoped 
some day to put into form, and publish. But in 1658 
he fell ill again ; and, from that year until the time of 
his death, his life was one continual state of pain and 
sickness. He suffered, at first, from a violent tooth- 
ache, which entirely prevented his sleeping. During 
these long and weary hours, and in the intervals of 
less acute pain, PascaPs active brain was still at work. 
One night the remembrance of one of his mathemati- 
cal problems came to his mind. It was long since he 
had given his attention to the science which had once 
so entirely occupied his time and thoughts ; but now 
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the old fascination held him. Por awhile, bodily pain 
was, in the intensity of mental labour, disregarded, 
almost overcome. Or, if there were times when " the 
earthly tabernacle weighed down the mind which 
mused upon" such wondrous things, they were suc- 
ceeded only by hours of more intense application to 
his favourite science. The discoveries which Pascal 
made during these hours of suffering are still reclt- 
oned amongst some of the most wonderful efforts of 
the human mind. 

Meanwhile, the increase of his terrible pains, his 
sunken cheek, his restless eye, his wasting form, told 
too surely that, even for the philosopher, no art had yet 
been discovered which might turn aside the hand of 
death ; and that for the Christian only could that sal- 
vation be found whereon he might lay hold securely 
when aU earthly things were escaping from his grasp. 
The great problem of life was to be solved. Little would 
it now avail the great mathematician to have proved for 
himself the rules of geometry, to have • discovered for 
himself the cause of sound, to have measured the 
weight of air, to have invented machines for calcula- 
tion, to have carried away the prize from the great- 
est philosophers of the day. Eather, as he felt that 
time was ending for him, and that eternity, in its 
never-ending circle, would soon be his, did the Chris- 
tian philosopher consider whether his conversation 
had been ordered aright by the rules of a holy life ; 
whether his profession of religion had been something 
more than an empty sound ; how far the corruptible 
had weighed down the incorruptible, the earthly the 
. heavenly; with what confidence he might calculate 
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on an eternal salvation through the price of Blood paid 
for him by Christ, and weighed in the balance of a 
merciful Justice against the sins of the repentant 
Christian. All earthly honours had faded into nothing 
at the near view of the prize of his Mgh calling, the 
crown which fadeth not away. 

The thoughts of which Pascal's mind was full, and 
which, when illness prevented his committing them to 
paper, he dictated to a faithful servant *, were, indeed, 
the expressions of 2^ faith which worJeeth hy love. 
He had long ago taken up his cross, and learned, in 
denying himself, to follow Christ. 

So fearful was he that a mind speculative and ima- 
aginative, and a heart full of impetuous feeling, should 
lead him to forget the Creator in the creature, and to 
exalt himself rather than his Saviour, that he even 
denied himself in those necessaries of life and those 
pure and rational pleasures which God, in compassion 
to our weakness, has allowed us for our use and 
our comfort. He considered that a certain quantity 
of food was necessary for the sustenance of life ; this 
quantity he never exceeded ; but this, however dis- 
tasteful to himself, he obliged himself to eat. His 
room was poorly and scantily furnished. If he was 
ordered, for his health, to do anything which might 
be agreeable to his senses, he took care, lest he should 
derive top much plei^sure from it, to occupy his mind 
with something else. Whilst in his actions he was 
ever ready to prove his love for all, he repressed, even 
towards his nearest relations, the f^ll expression of a 
tenderness and affection which were natural to him. 

* Let Fences de Pascal, collected and published after his deatli. 
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He feared lest he should give his heart to them rather 
than to G-od ; and lest they in their turn should cling 
too fondly to a sinful, dying man. It is true that an 
ardent imagination and an anxious mind led him to 
carry this to an unreasonable and mistaken excess ; but 
he had learned that the heart of man is deceitful and 
desperately wiched, and none but God could know so 
well as he himself knew the weakness of his own heart. 
Vanity he knew to be one of his weak points, and the 
praise of men one of his temptations. "Whenever he felt 
that he was yielding to these, he pressed the iron belt 
studded with points which he wore next his skin, in 
order that the violence of the pain might recal him to 
a humble frame of mind. Of a quick and sensitive 
spirit, and somewhat impetuous temper, he was at 
times betrayed, by the dulness of his attendants or 
by the excess of his sufferings, into impatient ex- 
pressions. But when he was told, or when his own 
quick observation shewed him, that his vehemence had 
alarmed or his impatience grieved any one, he strove 
to make all the amends in his power by a more than 
ordinary gentleness of manner, and by such benefits 
as might turn the displeasure or fear of any into love 
and confidence. Personal insults and injuries he was 
ever ready to forgive : if, indeed, there were any differ- 
ence in his feelings towards those who had offended 
him, it was shewn only in an increased gentleness of 
manner and kindliness of action. He found it the more 
easy to forgive what he made a point of forgetting. He 
never allowed his mind to dwell on the remembrance 
of any unkindness or injury received, so that others 
often recollected what had really passed entirely from 
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his mind. When somehody once remarked on this, in 
terms of admiration, he answered simply, " Pray do 
not think it wonderful, it is no virtue : it is a real 
forgetfulness ; I do not in the least remember to what 
you refer." No doubt, as all men are not consti- 
tuted alike, his was a disposition which (although 
without the grace of God it could never have attained 
to such perfection of charity) naturally inclined to- 
wards forgiveness and forgetfulness of injuries. This, 
however, only rendered the more remarkable his zeal 
for the glory of God, as well as loyalty, for His sake, 
to all the powers that be. Any insult to the Majesty 
of God, or rebellion against lawful authority, he re- 
garded with a sternness which contrasted strangely 
with his usual gentleness. His sympathy with the 
poor was great ; he loved and even reverenced them : 
for the truth was ever present to his mind that for 
his sake his Saviour Christ became poor. " I love," 
he wrote on a paper kept for his own use, — ** I love 
poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. I love riches, 
because they give the means of helping those who are 
miserable." He desired to live with and for the poor, 
to be himself of the poor of this world, if only thus he 
might become rich in faith. "Oh!" he cried, "if 
I were but as poor in spirit as I am in mind, I should 
be very happy : for I am wonderfully persuaded that 
poverty is a great means <Jo salvation." That poverty, 
or meekness of spirit, which should bring the riches of 
faith, God was helping him to attain ; his portion of 
this world's goods was never an abundant one, but of 
it he gave (like those blessed members of the Mace- 
donian Church) with a liberality even beyond his power. 
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When bis friends reasoned with him on this excess of 
liberality, as they deemed it, he looked vexed, and 
answered quickly : " I have remarked one thing, — 
that however poor a man is, he always leaves some- 
thing when he dies." This liberality and tenderness 
towards the poor increased as he advanced in life. 
He was constantly occupying his mind with schemes 
for their good, and liked nothing better than to talk to 
his sister Gilberte about them. He besought her 
earnestly to devote herself to the service of the poor, 
and to bring up her children to do the same. When 
she told him she feared that such devotion might in- 
terfere with her family cares, he told her plainly 
that this was only a proof of her want of good-will ; 
and that, as there are different degrees in this virtue, 
she could very well practise it without its causing 
her to neglect her domestic duties. " It was," he said, 
" the general calling of Christians : there was no need 
of any particular sign to tell one whether one were 
called to it, for it was certain that every Christian 
was. Christ would certainly judge us in this point." 
'* It was good," he added, " frequently to visit the poor, 
that we might ourselves see the misery they have 
to bear ; for when we see them in extreme illness, 
without even the necessaries of life, we must have 
hard hearts indeed, if we would not willingly, for their 
sakes, give up our luxuries." 

He did not agree with those who thought that the 
poor should be entirely provided for by the law of the 
country, and by large and general schemes. " These," 
he said, "in their way, were right and good; but no- 
thing could do away with the private duty of every 
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Christian, personally to minister to his poorer bre- 
thren" 

It happened, not long before his death, that the son 
of a poor and worthy man, whom with his wife and 
family he had taken into his house, fell ill of the small- 
pox. Pascal being then ill himself, and therefore in 
need of his sister's constant care, feared that if he 
remained in the same house with the poor lad, Gil- 
bert e*s children might catch this dreadful illness. 
He would not allow the boy to be taken away, but, 
ill as he himself was, left his own house. " There is 
less danger for me," he said, "in this change than for 
him ; therefore I am the person to leave the house.'* 
He never returned to it again, for the last days of his 
trial were at hand. 

Many were those who would be left to mourn him. 
How quietly would the little Periers move about the 
house where their good uncle Blaise lay dying ! How 
gravely would they watch the anxious countenance of 
their mother, and listen to the last warnings and 
prayers of their uncle himself, teaching th^m to 
love their Saviour Christ, and for His sake to love 
the poor ! 

How sadly would the sick boy in Pascal's house look 
towards the window whence the roof which now shel- 
tered his dying friend might be seen ! How mourn- 
fully would his father and mother shake their heads 
when he asked "when the good gentleman would 
come back !" 

In the well-ordered house of a good lady in Paris, a 
young servant-girl prayed, doubtless, night and morn- 
ing, that God would bless that kind, grave gentleman, 
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whom one day as she was begging (some three months 
back) near the church of St. Sulpice, God had sent 
that way to help her. Not without some timidity had 
the orphan girl, stared at by many and reproved by 
others, watched him as he came out of church, and 
then summoned up her courage to address him. She 
need not have feared, had she known how earnestly 
her hearer had been praying that he* might follow in 
the steps of Him who was the Friend of the friendless, 
of the orphan and the outcast. Very beautiful she 
was, and very young, poor thing, to be alone in that 
great city. With .eyes full of a sad pity, the grave 
gentleman looked at her. "What," he asked her 
gently, "had obliged her thus to ask for almsP" 
"She was a country girl," she answered; and then 
added, with a trembling voice, " that her father was 
dead, and her mother had been taken ill and carried 
that morning in a dying state to the " Hotel-Dieu" ^. 
She spoke so simply and so earnestly, there was no 
doubting the truth of what she said. The gentle- 
man bade her follow him, and leading her at once 
to a good priest who lived near, gave him some 
money, and begged him to see that the poor girl 
was provided with all she required, ^nd then placed 
in a household where she would be well cared for. 
The next morning, he said, he would send a woman 
who should buy her any clothes she needed. The 
next day a lady pame, and the priest asked the 
name o( this unknown benefactor. The lady refused 
to tell him, but promised to come from time to time 
to see after the young girl. "I give my word," said 

^ A hospital in Paris. 
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the priest, "that, if he will only let me know his 
name, I will never, during his lifetime, betray it ; but 
if it please God that I should outlive him, it would be 
a satisfaction to me to publish this good action, the 
memory of which I could not bear to perish." 

So the young girl, well clothed and provided for, 
and strengthened for her new duties by the counsels 
of the good priest, went forth without knowing the 
name of her benefactor. Still she had seen enough 
of him to notice, with an eye abeady accustomed to 
watch the failing health of those she loved, how worn 
and ill he looked. An answer to her grateful prayers 
came soon. God had taken her friend away for ever 
from all the sufferings of this world ! Not until she 
heard that he was dead, did she also learn that he was 
no other than the great and wise Pascal. Of his wis- 
dom the girl understood but little, and cared but little 
for his fame. Kindness, she could judge rightly, in 
her simple faith, to be better than fame as the world 
gives it ; and charity to profit more than all know- 
ledge. The lady who, sent by Pascal, ministered to 
the orphan's wants, was his sister Gilberte. 

These were but a few of those among the poor, the 
widowed, and the fatherless, who, when their eyes saw 
him, blessed him, and who, when he was no more 
among them, mourned him with an honest sorrow. 
Dearer to the dying man were the simple blessings 
of such as these, than all the flatteries of those who, 
in other days, had courted him as a welcome gu^st. 
More precious to his sorrowing relatives was the 
memory of his deeds of charity, than of all the woi'ks 
of his genius ; more soothing to think of the tears of 
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humble mourners, than to hear the praises of an elo- 
quence and a wisdom which were to keep his me- 
mory alive, through ages to come, amongst the great 
and learned. The one memory should last through 
time ; but the other through eternity. All earthly 
knowledge should vanish away, but charity never 
faileth, 

Gilberte and her children had need of all such con- 
solations, for it was easy to see that Pascal could not 
long be with them. And yet they, and even the doc- 
tors, continued to hope against hope. " There was 
not," said they, " a shadow of danger." But Pascal 
himself knew better. He sent for the clergyman of 
the parish, the Pere Beunier, and talked long with 
him. "What a mind!" said the Cure, after one of 
these visits, to Madame P^rier; '*he is a perfect 
child for humility and simplicity/' Indeed, this sim- 
plicity of character bad, in spite of his somewhat im- 
petuous disposition, his immense talents, and natural 
inclination to vanity, always given liberty to those who 
told him of his faults, and even made him ready to 
follow their advice, and to thank them for it. 

Day by day his pains increased ; he grew thinner and 
thinner ; still the doctors said there was no cause for 
alarm, and still Pascal himself declared he was in 
danger. He was very desirous to receive the Holy 
Communion, but the doctors assured him that in a 
short tim& he would be able to go to church to receive 
it ; and the Cure telling him that if such were the 
case, it might frighten his friends unnecessarily if he 
insisted on receiving it then, Pascal, though much 
vexed, submitted. He made his will ; the poor were 

It 
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not forgotten in it. Indeed, feeling that his sister's 
children were well provided for, he wished to have left 
to the poor all that he possessed. But this he would 
not do without the consent of Perier, who was at 
that time absent from Paris. 

His heart was to the last full of thoughts for the 
poor. '* Gilberte," he said one day, with almost pas- 
sionate earnestness, " how is it that I have Dever done 
anything for the poor, though I have always had so 
great a love for themP" "Because,'' answered his 
sister, "you have never been rich enough to do much 
for them." "If I had not money to give them," he 
said, "I should have given them my time and my 
labour; I have failed in that. If the doctors speak 
truly, and if God permits me to recover from this ill- 
ness, I am resolved for the rest of my life to have no 
other employment, no other occupation, but the ser- 
vice of the poor." Surely Pascal, who had schooled 
himself to be a man of deeds rather than of words, 
would have had strength given him to keep that 
vow ; and surely God, who took him with such thoughts 
in his heart and such words upon his lips, knew 
that it would be so. But greater things were pre- 
pared for him, and he was not permitted to do the 
work he planned. 

As he grew worse, he continued to implore his 
friends and the doctors to let him receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Some one who stood 
by reproached him for impatience and over-anxiety, 
telling him he ought to submit to the wishes of his 
friends ; that he was certainly better, and that in a 
very short time he would be able to go to church. 
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*'Tou cannot tell," answered Pascal, in a tone of 
gentle reproach ; " you do not feel my pain, and you 
will find you are deceived; my head-ache is a very 
extraordinary one. If you will not grant me this 
favour, at least let me do something for the members 
of Christ. Let a poor man be found, who is suffering 
as I am, and let him be brought here, and let every 
attention be shewn him which is shewn to me : it will 
be a comfort to me to think that one poor man, at 
least, is as well cared for as I am, who am unworthy 
of all the comforts round me. I cannot bear to think 
that while I am so well cared for, numbers of poor 
who are more suffering than I am should want even 
the necessaries of life. So I beg that some one will send 
to Monsieur le Cure." His sister sent immediately to 
the Cur6, who returned word that he knew of no poor 
man in a state to be moved ; but that when Pascal 
got better, he would recommend an old man to him, 
of whom he might take care for the rest of his 
life. Pascal then begged that he might be taken to 
the hospital of the '' Incurables," that he might die 
amongst the poor ; but his sister told him the doctors 
would not hear of his being moved. 

Thus the evening wore away, Pascal still patiently 
bearing his terrible head-ache, but imploring those 
round him to believe that he had not long to live. His 
sister now became alarmed, and sent for the Cure of 
St. Etienne. At midnight, convulsions came on, and 
Gilberte and his attendants, now fully aroused to the 
truth, reproached themselves bitterly with having so 
repeatedly refused his earnest entreaties that he might 
receive the Holy Communion. A short respite from 
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pain, however, enabled him to do so. He then an- 
swered all the Care's questions, thanked him with 
tears, and exclaimed, '^ Maj God never forsake me !" 
These were his last words; for, an instant after- 
wards, his terrible convulsions returned, and lasted 
for twenty-four hours. The following night, (the 
19th of August, 1662,) at the age of thirty-nine, Pascal 
was released for ever from his sufferings. 
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Footprints in the Wilderness. 6d. 
Tales of an Old Church. 4d. 
Margaret of Conway. 4d. 
MaryWUbram. 4d. 
2 



6. Who Pays the Poor-rate 1 2d. 
86. Mrs. Morton's Walk. 2d. 
148. Twopence for the Clothii^ 

Club. 2d. 
159. The WidowOT. 2d. 

Pehnt Post, lOnutrattd^ 

Marion. 4d. 
Mary Merton. Sd. 
The Two Widows, 2d. 
Left Behind. 2d. 
Little Tales. 4d. 
Little Allegories. Sd. 
IdtUs Fables. Sd. 



Fon TAiiocEiAL nss. 



Tales for the Young Men and Women op England. 



1. Mother and Son. !&• 

2. The Recruit. Is. 

3. The Strike. 1& 

4. James Bright, the Shopman. 

Is. 
Jonas Clint. Is. 
The Sisters. Is* 
Servants' Influenoe. 6d. 
Caroline Elton; or^. Vanity 



o. 
6. 
7. 

8. 



9. 
10. 
11. 



and Jealousy. 6d« 
The RaUwav Accident. Is. 
Wanted, a Wiib. Is. 
IzrevDcable. 1^ 



The Penny Poerr, in volumes. 

VoL I. 1851, 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
VoL IL 1862, 12mo. cL Is. 6d. 
Vol. ni. 1853, 12mo. cL Is. 6d. 
VoL IV. 1804, 12mo. cL Is. 6d. 
Vol. V. 1855, 8vo. sd.l8. ; cL Is. 8d. 
VoL VL 1856, 8va sd. Is.: cL 
ls.8d. 



12. The Tenants at Tinkers 

End. Is. 
la Windyoote Han. Is. 

14. False Honour. Is 

15. Old Jarvis's Will. Is. 

16. The Two Cottages. Is. 

17. Squitch. Is. 

18. The Politician. Is. 

19. Two to One. la 

20. Hobson's Choice. 6d. 

21. Susan. 4d. 

22. Mary Thomas; or. Dissent 

at Evenly. 4d. 



Vol. VII. 1857, 8vo. sd. Is.; d. 

Is. 8d. 
Vol. VIIL 1858, 8vo. sd. Is.; cL 

Is. 8d. 
VoL IX. 1869, 8vo. sd. Is. ; cl. 

l&8d. 



The Chsistian Ybax. 

Octavo — Cloth, 10s. 6d; best mo- 18mo.~Cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 8b. 6d. 

rocoo, 21s. ; auti me calf, 18s. | 32mo. — CL, Ss. 6cL ; mo". plaiD^ 
Fcap. 8vo.— Cl., 7s. 6d ; mor. : 6s. ; mor. by Hayday, 7s. 

lOs. 6d. ; best mor , 16s. ; ant Cheap — CL, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 

tt, 12a. I 

FICTION and POETBT, suitable for Presents, from 

8s. to IDs. 

Chronicles of Camber Castle. Qoth, Ss. 

Coxe's Christian Ballads, complete. 8s. 

The Lyra Innocentium. d2mo. ds. 6d. 

Amy Grant ; or, The One Motive. Ss. 6d. 

Tales and Allegories, (from the Parochial Tracts). 8& 6d. 

Alice Lisle : A Tale of Poiitan Times. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 

Dawn and Twilight. Fcap. 8vo., 2 vols., doth, 7s. 

Rodolph the Voyager. First Voyage. 4s. 6d« 

'■ — Second Voyage. 6s» 

Kenneth; or, The Bear-Guard of the Grand Army. Illustrated, 58. 
The Scholar and the Trooper. By the Rev. W. £. Heygate. 5s. 
Atheline ; or. The Castle by the Sea. 2 vols., 9s. 
Mignonette : A Sketch. 2 vols.^ 10s. 




NEW SERIES OF 

iistorkal Caks 

PUBLTBHXD BY 

JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 

niustratiiig the chief evtntt in Xcelesiastical Hietory, 

British ft roreign, 

ADAPTED FOB GENERAL BEADING, PABOCHIAL LIBBABIES, Ac. 

• • • • Thie Series of Tales is intended to 
embrace the most important periods and transactions connected 
with the progress of the Chnrch in ancient and modem times. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire Series, will be 
complete in itself, enabling persons to sabscribe to portions only, 
or to purchase any single Tale separately. 



1.— Thx Gate nr thi Hills ; 
or, Csecilins Viriathas. 

2.— Thb Exiles of thb Cb- 
BBKNA: A Jonmal written 
daring the Decian Persecn- 

' tion, by Aurelins Qratianns, 
Priest of the Church of Aries; 
and now done into English. 

3. — ^Thb Chiff'b Dav&ktsr; 
or. The Settlers in Virginia. 

4— The Lilt of Tiflis: a 
Sketch firom Georg^ian Church 
History. 

5. — Wild Sobnbs akongst 
theCbltb. 

6. — ^The Lazab-hovsb of Lb- 
bos : a Tale of the Eastern 
Church in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

7.— The Rctals : a Tale of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. 

8.~The Contbbt of Massa- 

CHTTSBTTS. 



9.— The Qxtat of thb Dios- 
0T7BI : a Tale of Nicene 
Times. 

IO.—Thb Black Dabes. 

11.— The Conybbsion of St. 
Yladihib; or. The Martyrs 
of Kief. A Tale of the Early 
Russian Church. 

12.— The Sea-Tioebs : a Tale 
of Mediffival Kestorianism. 

IS.— The Cboss m Sweden; 
or. The Days of King Ingi 
the Good. 

14. — The Alleluia Battlb; 
or, Pelagianism in Britain. 

16. — The Beide of Ramcttt- 
taH: a Tale of the Jesuit 
Missions to the East Indies 
in the Sixteenth Century. 

16. — Alice of Fobbikg; or, 
The Times of Jack Straw and 
Wat Tyler. 



It is intended to issue a volume on the first of each month, at 
the uniform price of One ShiUing. 

Subfloribera' Names reoelvad by i^l BookBellers. 



Funrxs, 4-c., fob, tarocsial vss. 



8ACBED PBIHTS FOB FABOCHIAL TTBE. 

PRINTED IN 8EPIA, WITH ORNAMENTAL BORDERS. 

Price One Penny each; or the set in an ornamental envelope. 

One Shilling, 



1. The Nativity. 

2; St. John PreachiDg. 

8. The Baptism of Christ. 

4. Jacob's Dream. 

5. The TransfiguratioiL 

6. The Good Shepherd. 



7. The Tribute-Money. 

8. The Preparationforthe Cross. 

9. The Cracifizion. 

10. Leading to Cracifixion« 

11. Healing the Sick. 

12. The Return of the Prodigal. 



They are also kept mounted and vamished, dd. each. 

iV.J3. Upwards of Nineiif Thousand ^ tittse Prints have already 
beensoUL 

COTTAGE PICTUBES IBOM THE OLD TESTAHENT. 

A Series of Twenty- eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured 
by hand, llie set^ 78. ^. 

AlsOt uniflarm with the above, 

COTTAGE PICTUBES FBOM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured* 
The set, 7s. 6d. 

JV. B. Upwards of Eight Thousand sets of these Cottage Pictures have 
already been sold. They are recommended by the National Society ^ in 
whose " Monthly Paper* appeared a series of lessons on Holy Scrips 
tttre especially adapted to this series of Prints, 



A GATEGHBTIGAL SEBIES, 

Designed to aid the Clergy and School Teachers in Catechising. 
Uniform in size and type with the " Parochial Tracts." 



L Catechetical Lessons on the 
Creed. 6d. 

II. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Loid's Prayer. 6d. 

III. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Ten Commandments. 6d. 

IV. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Sacraments. 6d. 

V. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Parables of the New Testament. 
PartL Parables I.— XXI Is. 

VI Part n Parables XXII — 
XXXVn. Is. 



VII. Catechetical Notes on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Is 6d. 

VIII Catechetical Lessons on the 
Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the Litany. Is. 

IX Catechetical Lessons on the 
Miracles of our Lord. Pbrt I. 
Miracles L— XVII. Is 

X. Catechetical Lessons on the 

Miracles of our Lord. Part II. 

Miracles XVIII. -XXXVIL 

Is 
XI Catechetical Notes on thb 

Saints' Days. Is. 



CSEAP BOOKS Jim TRACTS 



THE HOLT SCBIFTUSES. 

A Plain Commentary on the Book of FisalmB. (Prayer-book Yer- 
sion.) Chiefly grounded on the Fathers ; for the Use of Families. 
2 Tob , fcap. 8yo., lOs. 6d. doth. 

A Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels. St Matthew, 2 vols., 
7s. ; St. Mark, 4s. 6d. $ St Luke, 2 vols., 7s. ; St. John, 2 yoIs., 10j« 
7 vols., fcap. 8vo., doth, £1 88. 6d. ; strongly boond, £2 2s. 

T^hete CommetUariet are printed in good type, legible for weak sight. 

The Psalter and the Gospel. The Life, Sufferings, and Triumph of 
our Blessed Lord, revealed in the Book of Psalms. A Sdection of 
the most striking Parallel Passages contained in the P&alter and the 
Goepd. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 28. 

*' In this Bmall tract the antbor has well exemplified the faet, that the name 
of David is subBtitnted, tbrongbout the Book of Psalms, for that of our blessed 
Lord ; and he has, from that rich mine of Christian theology, 'shewn the life, 
sulfprinffR. snd trinmph of our blessed Lord revealed in the Book of Psalms.'** 
'<^Chureh Warder. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Parables of the New Testament. Part L 
Parables L— XXL Is. 

PartIL Parables XXn.—XXXVIL Is. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Miracles ai our Lord. Part L Mirades 
I.-XVIL Is. 

Partn. Miracles XVIIL-XXXVn. Is. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, from ^* Daily Steps." 82mo., 2d. 

James' Harmonized Summai7 of the Gospds. Second Edition. 
16ma, 4d. 

Key- Words to the Piulter; being Short Anthems, or Antiphons, 
proper to each Ftobn. Reprinted from the " Penny Post." 8vo. 
8d.eadi« 

JoKBS (of Kayland) on the Figurative Language of Holy Scriptore. 
aoth,ls.6d. 

f 

The lUght Way of reading Scripture. 18 for Is, 

§ 



FOB PAEOCEIAL USJS, 



THE FRATER-BOOE. 

CSatechetical Lesgons on the Morning and Eyening Prater, and the 

Litany. Foap.« Is. 
A Companion to the Prayer-hook, compiled finom the hest aooroes. 

A New Edition. Is. 
147, LoYe yonr Firayer-hook. 26 for U. 
Abp. L4Ui> on the Liturgy. 16mo., 2s. 
Haxe's Holy Matrimony. — ^Derotional Exercises. 2d. 
Sauleld'b Godly Sincerity of the Common Prayer-book Vindicated. 6d. 
Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, thronghont the 

Year. Pt. L Edited hy the Bey. T. L. Ck^uoHTON. 28. 6d. 

. Pt. n. 18mo., doth, 28. 6d. 

Beayen'b Catechism on the Articles. Is. 6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Thirty-nine Articles. Sewed, Is. 6d. 

Wxirmjf '8 Qoestions on the Collects. Is. 

Ten Reasons why I Loyc my Prayer-hook. 12 for 3d. 

THE CATECHISM. 

An Outline of the Church Catechism. Boyal 8yo. In a Tahular 

form. Is. 
Grandmamma's First Catechism. By a Lady. Fcap., 4d. 
Nicholson's Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of England. 

A New Edition. Is. 6d. 
ftogressive Exercises on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. Hxvbt 

fiOFWOOD, M.A. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. Analytical Exercises. 2d. each. 
Part 4. Biblical Exercises. 2d. 
The Catechism adapted for the use of those who have not been 

Baptized. Id. 
Steps to the Practical Understanding of the Church Catechism. By 

the Rev. L. Heitblby, M.A. Id. each, or 9d. per dozen. 

THE load's PBATEB. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Lord^s Prayer. 6d. 
170. The Lord's Prayer. 26 for Is. 

164. A Scripture Paraphrase on the Lord's Prayer. 26 for Is. 
Meditations for a Week on the Lord's Prayer, dd. 
How to Use and Understand the Lord's Prayer (uniform with the 
Fftrochial Tracts). 6d. 

• 7 



CKEAF BOOKS AND TRACTS 



TUB CUBED. 
Catedietical Lessons on the Creed. 6d. 

L Eiposition of Uie Apottles' Creed. for Is. 
186. Qontions and Answers on the Athanasian Greed. 16 .for Is. 
134. Letter fhnn a Clergyman on the Athanasian Creed. 9 for la. 
126. ThbChibpTbuths: L The 217. VII. ITie Holy Ghoet. 18 



Holy Trinity. 26 for Is. 

183. IL The Incarnation. 26 for 
Is. 

184. in. The Ftoion. 26 for Is. 

43. IV. The Besurrection. 26 
forls.- 

44. V. The Ascension. 26 for Is. 
46. VL The Judgment 26 for Is. 



for Is. 

218. VIIL The Holy CMboUc 
CSmrdi and Commonioa of 
Saints. 18 for Is. 

219. IX. The Forgiveness of Sins. 
26 for Is. 

220. X. The Life Everhisting. 
18 for iB. 



The Chief TmthS; containing the above 10 Tracts, oloth. Is. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Ten Commandmenia. 0d. 

209. I. Thou shalt have none other Goda but Me. 60 for Is. 

210. IL Thon shalt not make to thyself any Graven Image. 60 for Is. 

211. m. Thon shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy Qod in 

vain. 60 for Is. 
181. Swear not at all. 60 for Is. 

6. rV. How to spend the Lord's Day. 18 for Is. 
ISO. Where were you last Sonday ? 26 for Is. 

212. V. Honour thv Father and Mother. 60 for Is. 
166. VL Thou shaft do no Murder. 26 for Is. 

213. VII. Thou shalt not commit Adultery. 60 for la. 
69. The Unmarried Wifo. 18 for Is. 

214. VIIL Thou shalt not SteaL 60 for Is. 

.216. IX. Thou shalt not bear False Witness against thy Neighbour. 
60 for Is. 

72. Truth and Falsehood. 12 for Is. 
216. X. Thou shalt not Covet 60 for Is. 

The Ten Commandments, cotUaining the above 14 Tracttf doth. Is. 

BAPTISM. 

The Sacrament of Baptism (Parochial Papers, No. XL) Is. 

200. THE BAPTISMAL SEBVICE for Infants eiphiined. 9 for Is. 

187. Holy Baptism. 9 for Is. 

120. Friendly Words on Infant Baptism. 12 for Is. 

176. Questions about Baptism answered out of Holy Scriptnie. 

18 for Is. 
66. Registration and Baptism* 18 for Is. 
186. Why should there be God-Parents ? 26 for Is. 

102. Choice of God-Parents. 60 for Is. 

103. Advice to God-Parents. 26 for Is. 
169. Who should be Sponsors. 60 for Is. 

Baptism, containing the above 9 Tructe, bound together in neai obCA, It. 
The Gift of the Holy Ghost in Baptism and Confirmation. Breprinted 
from Tracts for the Christian Seasons. 82mo. Sd. 
8 



JPOS PASOCSTAL USE. 



COITFIRUATIQir. 

190. The Confirmation Service explained. 12 for Is. 

28. Qoestions for Confirmation. First Series, 12 for Is. 

29. Ditto. Second Series. 12 for Is. 

90. Fjrqparation for Confirmation. 25 for Is. 
100. A Few Words before Confirmation. 25 for U. 

01. Hints for the Day of Confirmation. 60 for Is. 
158. Catechism on Confirmation. 18 for Is. 

27. A Few Words after Confirmation. 12 for Is. 
Confirmation, comprising the abooe 8 Tmcts, in bright doth. Is. 
The. Order of Confirmation, illustrated by Select Passages from Old 

English Divines. By Bev. H. Hopwood, cloth, 28. 6d. 
Confirmation (Parochial Papers, No. XjjL) Is. 
Nuobk'b Instructions on Confirmation. 18mo., Is. 
Confirmation according to Scripture, dd. 
Notes on Confirmation. By a Priest. Sewed, 6d. 
Asdiit'b Lectures on Confirmation. Is. 



THE LOBD'S STTPPEB. 

193. The Lord's Supper. 9 for Is. 

76. Phun Speaking to Non-Communicants. 18 for Is. 

106. One Word more to almost Christians, on the Lord's Supper. 
25 for Is. 

77. The Lord's Supper the Christian's Privilege. 25 for Is. 
189. Have you ceased to Conmiunieate ? 18 for Is. 

133. Am I fit to receive the Lord's Supper ? 25 for Is. 
,196. Have you Communicated since your Confirmation? 18 for Is. 
192. A Persuasive to frequent Communion. 18 for Is. 
206. Devotions preparatory to the Lord's Supper. 18 for Is. 
The lord's Supper, comprisinq the above 9 IVactf, bound in chtft, Is, 
What is Unworthy Beceiving? lCor.zL29. Id. 
CiiA.ueHTON'8 Duty of Preparing Ourselves to B«ceive the Lord's 

Supper. Id. 
Catechetical Lessons on the Sacraments. 6d. 
Spiritual Communion, (from Patrick and Wilson). 4d. 
Considerations, Meditations, and Phqrers, in order to the Worthy 

Receiving of the Holy Conununion. Forming Part 2 of Sherlock's 

Practiced Christian, 16mo. Is. 
Laks's Ofiidum Eucharisticum. Cloth, red edges, Is. 6d. 
/rHB Old Wbek'b Pkepasatioit. Cloth, 2s. 
,The Cottager's Introduction to the Lord's Supper. A new edition in 

the press, 
JSucbaristica. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Bp. WiXBOs on the Lord's Supper. Cloth, Is. 

(13 copies chaiged as 12.) 
— - An Edition with Bubrics, &c., doth, 28. 

9 



CKEAP BOOKS AND TRACTS 



DOCTBIHE OF THE CHITBCH. 

Wou>swoiiTB*s Gredenda: A Smnmaiy of fhe Apostles' Creed. 
• 12mo. 4d« 

Kbblb's Selections from Hooker. ISmew Is. 6d. 

YiNOBHT OF Lbbxvs agaiDst Heresy. 18ma Is, 6d. 

Ptb^ Two Lectares on the Holy Catholic Ghurch. 12xno. Is. 6d. 

JoBES* fof Kayland) Tracts on the Church ; oontaming, An Essay on 
the Cnnrch, A Short View of the argument between the Church 
of England and the Dissenters, The Churchman's Catechism, On 
Private Judgment, A Private Admonition to the Q^urchman, l^e 
House of Qod the House of Prayer. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Word to the Church, by a Churchman. Id. 

The Church and the Meeting-house. Second Edition. Is. 

A Plain Argument for the Church, on a card. Id. 

124. A Scripture Catechism on the Church. 4d. each. 

166. A Catechism concerning the Church. 9 for Is. 

197. Are all Apostles? or, A Few Words about the Christian 

Ministry. 26 for Is. 

Ten Reasons why I Love my Church. Reprinted from the " Penny 

Post." 12for8d. 
Doubts Humbly Suggested by a Churchman to a Dissenter. 8vo. 

Reprinted from the ** Texmy Post." 8d. per dozen. 

THE SEASONS OF THE CHTTBCH. 

21. How to spend Advent. 60 for la. 

22. How to keep Christmas. 26 for Is. 

23. New Year's Eve. 18 for Is. 

62. How to keep Lent. 18 for Is. 

63. Ken's Advice during Lent. 26 for Is. 
126. Tract for Holy Week« 9 for Is. 
168. Tract for Good Friday. 18 for Is. 
103. How to keep Easter. 26 for Is. 

69. Neglect of Ascension-Day. . 60 for Is. 
174. How to keep Whitsuntide. 60 for Is. 
Catechetical Notes on the Saints^ Days. Is. 

The Tbjlcts fob thb Chbistiab SBAsoirB. A Series of sound reli- 
gious Tracts, following the order of the Sundays and Holy-days 
throughout the year. 8 Parts, doth. Is. 6d. each; or 4 vols., 12b. 

A Seoobp Sbbieb of the above, under the same editor, and chiefly by 
the same writers. 4 vols., 169. 

Shobt Sebmons fob Family Rbadiho, following the Course of the 
Christian Seasons. In Sixpenny Parts ; or the Set oompletei con* 
taining Ninety Sermons, 2 vols., fcap. 8vo.| doth, 8s. 
12 



I^S PABOCSIAZ ITSS. 



PUBLIC W0B8HIP. 

Beasons for Staying Away from Church. Reprinted from the *' Penny 

Post " 8vo. 3d. per dozen. 
Church Choirs, (Parochial Pipers, No. I.) Is. 
The Congregation ; its duties, (Parochial Papers, Ko. X.^ Is. 
The Fabric of t^e Church, and the Be?erenoe due to it, (Parochial 

Papers, No. VIII.) Is. 
l>o you attend Morning Serv^ice ? By the Bev. Q. W. BsvoB. 2d. 
203. On Common Prayer. 60 for Is. 
13. Be in Tune for Church. 25 for Is. 

66. " No Things to go in." 26 for Is. 

W* The Gate of the Lord's House, or Counsels for CThristian Wor- 
shippers, and Devotions to be used in Church. 9 for Is. 
108. What do we go to Church for? 12 for Is. 
20. How to behave in Church. 26 Tor Is. 
181. Conduct ill Church. 18 for Is. 

67. On saying Responses in Chur<^. 26 for Is. 

68. Do YOU Smg in Church? 26 for Is. 
146. Daily Common Prayer. 18 for Is. 

3. Do you ever Pray ? 60 for Is. 

61. No £^eeling, no Praying. 18 for Is. 
137. A Word to the Deaf about coining to Church. 60 for Is. 

71. Church or Market. 26 for Is. 

66. Beauty of Churches. 26 for Is. 
163. Doors or Open Seats. 12 for Is. 

47. Plain Hmts to Bell-Ringers. 26 for Is. 
113. Church Choirs. 26 for Is. 

160. Plain Hints to a Parish Clerk. 26 for Is. 

161. Plam Hints to Sextons. 60 for Is. 

79. Rain Hints to an Overseer or Guardian of the Poor. 60 for Is. 
199. Plain Hints to a Churchwarden. 18 for Is. 

PENITEHTIABY TRACTS, &c. 

^ey'a Prayers for Penitents. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

^rter's Prayers for the House of Mercy at Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

Reports of the Wantage Penitentiary. 6d.*each. 

127. Part I. 26 for Is. 208«. Part VIL 12 for Is. 

167. Devotions for Penitents. 18 

for Is. 
161. Comfort to the Penitent. 26 

for is. 



128. Part U. 18 for Is. 
182. Pirt III. 9 for Is. 
191. Part IV. 9 for Is. 
198. Part V. 9 for Is. 
208. Part VI. 12 for Is. 



The above in 1 vol., limp doth, Is. 6d. 

luued by the London Asgociation, 

L The Adalterar -waiting for the 
_ Twilight. 
11. Mercy for the Fallen, 
ill. Exhortation to Seryants. 
XV. Death. 

y . The Hour of Sicknesa. 
VI. The Child. 



VII. A Pew Words to Servants. 
VIII. Not Dead, bnt Sleepeth. 
IX. Is it Well with Thee? 
X. A Letter, &c. 

XI. Some Account of the Honse of 
Refuge. 

13 



CHEAP BOOKS ASD TJUCT8 



SICXilESS AHS AFTLICnON. 

Bbbtt'b Thoughts during Sickness. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

Abdbh'b Scripture Breviates. Cloth, 2fl. 

Lb Mbsitbibb'b Prayers for the Sick. ds. 

How to guard against Cholera. 80 for Is. 

82. I^onovB BOB THB SiCK. Part I. Prayer for Pfttience. 12 
fiirla. 

83. PtIL LitameafortheSk^ 12forl8. 

84. Pt IIL Self-Examination. 12 for Is. 
86. Pt. IV. Confession. 18 for la. 

86. Pt. y. Prayers for varions owiaaimiB. 12 fiv la. 

87. Pt. YL Ptajeis for Baily Use during a bng SicknesB. 12 

for la. 

38. Pt. VII. Devotions for Friends of the Sick. 12 for Is. 

89. Pt . VIII. Ditto.— When there appears but small Hope of 
Recovery. 26 for Is. 

40. Pt. IX. Thanksgiving on the Abatement of Pain. 12 for Is. 

41. Pt. X. Devotions for Women « Labouring with Child." 12 

for Is. 

4&, Pt. XL During time of Cholera, or any other general Sick- 
ness. 26 for Is. 

76. Hints for the Sick. PartL 12forl8. 
116. Ditto. Parts XL and IIL 9 for Is. 

81. Friendly Advice to the Sick. 12 for la. 

96. Scripture Readings during Sickness. 18 for la. 
112. Are you better for your Sickness ? 26 for Is. 

94. Will you give Thanks for your Recovery ? 26 for la. 
107. Form of Thanks for Recovery. 60 for la. 

64. Devotions for the Desolate. 60 for la. 
172. Devotiona for Widowa. 60 for la. 

70. Thoughts of Christian Comfort for the Blind. 18 for Ib. 
186. Patience in Affliction. 18 for Is. 

14. To Monmera. 12 for la. 
Devotions for the Sick, cowtavnxng a tdtctiim of (he above I^ads, 28. 6d. 
14 



^OiZ PAJ&OCJSIAL V8S. 



HISCELLAHEOUS. 

A Parting Gift for Young Women leaving Sohool for Servioe. 4d. 

AoLAHD's Health, Work, and Play. 6d. 

The Prevailing Sin of Country Parishes. Jd. each. 

No Nearer to Heaven. Id. 

If ore Bishopi. No. IV. 4d* 

UO. A Wordln doe Season to the Parents (^ my Flock. 18 lor Is. 

62. A Word of Exhortation to Young Women. 12 for Is. 
160. An Exhortation to Repentance. 25 for Is. 
93. A Clergyman's Advice to a Young Servant. 12 for Is. 

97. To Masters of Families. 25 for Is. 
165. A Word to the Aged. 25 for Is. 

156. Examine Yourselves. 18 for Is. 

157. A Few Words on Christian Unihr. 12fiirla. 

98. To Sunday School Teachers. 12 fiur Is^ 
61. To Parents of Sunday Scholars. 25 for Is, 

177. A Word to the Pauper. 26 for Is. 
95. Farewell Words to an Emigrant. 25 or Is. 

16. A Few Words to Travellers. 50 for Is. 
lfe». The Farmer's Friend. 18 for Is. 

7y. A Few Words to the Farmers. 8d. each. 
1U4. Thou God seest me. 25 for Is. 

60. A Word of Warning to the Sinner. 25 for Is. 

92. A Word of Caution to Young Men. 12 for Is. 
132. Now is the Accepted Time. 50 for Is. 

15. Sudden Death. 50 for Is. 
144. Never mind : we are all going to the same place. 25 for Is. 
170. «* Too Late." 12 for Is. 

87. Shut Out. 25 for Is. 
119. Flee for thy life. 26 for Is. 

49. Be sure your Sins will find you out. 2a for Is. 
110. The Tongue. 18 for Is. 

121. Make your Will before you are HI. 50 for Is. 
24. Think before you Drink. 25 for Is. 

195. Why will ye Die ? 60 for Is. 

146. Twelve Rules to live by God's Grace. 50 for Is. 

104. The Christian's Cross. 25 for Is. 

122. Consult your Pastor. 25 for Is. 
117. Reverence. 26 for ls» 

58. Schism. 12 for Is. 
109. Conversion. 18 for Is. 
4. Almsgivixu; every man's Duty. 9 for Is. 

50. Weeldy Ahnsgiving. 18 for Is. 

188. Honesty, or Paying every one his Own. 9 for Is. 

17. Sailor's Voyage. 18 for Is. 
162. Evil Angels. 18 for Is. 
180. The Holy Angels. 18 for Is. 
201. Pray for your Pastor. 25 for ls» 
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PERIODICALS. 



THE PENNY POST. A Church op England Illus- 
trated Magazine, issued MontMy. Price One Penny. — That this 
Magazine is wanted, a circulation of 22,000 copies of each Number 
testifies. It is the only Penny Magazine upholding sound Church 
principles. That it does good, and is appreciated, testimony 
whence it would be least expected, abundantly proves. But at 
the same time it must be borne in mind, that this is a small cir- 
culation for a Penny religious periodical. Those who differ, de- 
pend much upon their periodicals for inculcating doctrine hostile 
to the Church, and circulate thousands, where the Church of Eng- 
land, unfortunately, circulates only hundreds. 

Monthly— One Penny. 
Subscribers' Names received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 



Vols. L, II., III., IV., of the Old Series, crown 8vo., cloth, 
may be obtained, price Is. 6d. each. The set, 5s. 

Vols, v., VI., VII., VIII., and IX. (the New Series) of the 
"Penny Post." 8vo. In handsome wrapper. Is. 5 or in cloth, 
Is. 8d. each. 



HISTOBICAL TALES, embracing the most important 
periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church 
iu ancient and modern times. 

ISSUED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Far last of Tales alrecuhf published, see page 4. 



PARKER'S CHX7BCH CALENDAR AND GENE- 
RAL ALMANACK contains, besides the usual information 
of an Almanack, much that is contained in no other, particularly 
with regard to the state and progress of the Church in America 
and the Colonies. Crown 8vo., price 6d. 

Issued annualUf. 

Diocesan Editions, Is. each, in course of Publication. 



Strong Calico Lending Wrappers for the Parochial Tracts, 

with tapes, &c. Id. each. 

Record Books, Labels, &c. for Lending Libraries. 
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